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ENGLISH PROSODY AND MODERN POETRY * 
By Karu SHapiro 


One of the most distressing aspects of the study of English 
prosody, whether as theory of forms or as versification, is the 
necessity of beginning with absolute fundamentals and work- 
ing up through an enormous copia of unscientific scholarship, 
analyses which have not even premises in common, and the 
prejudices of the poets, critics, and students of the past three 
and a half centuries. I do not mean that I have done all this, 
or intend to, except as an amateur, but I want to point out at 
the start that if there is any one certainty in this field of study 
it is that dissension has been the rule from beginning to end. 
I know this to be so, and yet I find it difficult to understand. 
One assumes that the history of any science is continuous, at 
least in the sense that the classification of data leads to a state- 
ment of laws; and that as data are accumulated the laws are 
enlarged or changed. But in prosody the data are elusive and 
indistinct, the classifications often arbitrary, and the laws result- 
antly narrow and one-sided. The reason for this, perhaps, is that 
ours is not an exact but an approximate science (if there can be 
such a thing), and the attempt to reduce the rhythmical and 
tonal elements of verse to a body of principles must inevitably 
suffer from imprecision. Even at the point of the highest de- 
velopment of English prosody as a science (say about 1900) 
two scholars of equal prominence could debate whether the line 


The mountain of the gods, the unappeasable gods, 
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was metrical, one insisting that it was a “palpable Alexandrine” 
and the other questioning whether it was verse at all. 

A trifling disagreement of this kind has roots that spread 
into the very nature of our material and give rise to questions 
embarrassing in their simplicity, as, for example, whether there 
is a metrical foot in English, whether it is recognized as such 
by poets, whether the poet’s recognition of this unit of measure- 
ment proves or disproves its existence, whether verse rhythm 
and music rhythm are identical or similar or two different 
things, and so on. Some of these questions anticipate one 
another, as you see, and all of them are absurdly basic; yet it is 
almost as necessary to ask them today as it was in 1575, when 
English prosody as we know it came into existence. 

You may think that I am overstating the problem in pushing 
the frontiers back to the beginning, and that in fairness to the 
scene as a whole I should refer to that sound and viable prosody, 
based largely on advanced methods of scholarship, which finally 
emerged in the middle of the nineteenth century. It was that 
prosody (and I think it is safe to speak of it in the singular) 
which alone justifies the tortured efforts of the past; and were 
it not for the prosodic chaos of the present, one could say with 
assurance that the science of our verse was definitely estab- 
lished between 1857 (the original date of Patmore’s essay on 
English metrical law) and about 1910 (when Saintsbury 
finished his big history). For it had taken about five centuries 
to work out anything like a complete précis of English metrics, 
a period in which the richest body of poetry ever known 
flourished apparently with no more law than its own ear. 

Unfortunately, by 1910 English poetry was ready for one of 
her few great upheavals, and prosody was about to undergo its 
first major mutation since the time of Chaucer. The line from 
Yeats about which our two metrists disagreed was, as we now 
know, only a feeble weather-warning of what was presently to 
be a full-scale revolution against the tradition and its scholars 
and poets. It is much too early to talk about it; we are still in 
that war, but we have at least the perspective of one generation 
separating us from, say, the strictures of J. L. Lowes on “ The 
Incursions of Prose and the Vogue of the Fragmentary.” Some 
of the leaders of that uprising are already poetically dead, but 
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some, it is now widely believed, are among the undying; and 
there are signals from important quarters that convention is 
beginning to assert itself once again in our time. But prosody, 
at any rate, has been swept back to the precincts of the ancien 
régime, and except for a few notable studies, has died in the 
havoe.—The subject of this paper, then, is the emergence of a 
true English prosody and the accident of its eclipse by the new 
poetry. 

Recently, a poet who had heard that I was compiling a small 
bibliography of the subject asked me what I thought was the 
best modern work in the field. I told him that in my opinion 
it had yet to be written; and this led to a discussion of prosodic 
dogma and its bad influence on the theory of English versifica- 
tion. Practice, we agreed, was not particularly affected by 
either good analysis or bad, because of the instinct of poets to 
avoid taking up positions defined by scholars. As for poet- 
prosodists, as few as they are, it could scarcely be held that 
more than two or three ever had a full grasp of theory, even 
their own, and professional prosodists could not fail to take into 
account the unreliability of the poet’s view, while the poet’s 
view must be shown to cast grave doubts on the achievements 
of prosody. I then expressed the hope that if a compromise 
were made between the most tenable opposites of the two main 
schools, and all precept and a priori theory discarded, and the 
experiments of the present be regarded as seriously as those of 
the past, the continuity of English prosody might be demon- 
strated once and for all. Such a compromise theory could em- 
brace Chaucer and Housman in one metrical tradition and 
Skelton and Hopkins in the other, and point the way to a 
sympathetic understanding of the complex structure of the 
best contemporary verse. Finally, we discussed those scholars 
whom we thought most likely to contribute to such a compro- 
mise. Our conclusions were more or less as follows, and I would 
like to elaborate them here, in a spirit of optimism, to show that 
despite the wounded prestige of our subject, all is not lost. 

Saintsbury is the first scholar who comes to mind. He is by 
no means the best, except within the limits which he closely 
defined in his three great laws of English verse. His erudition 
must have been famous among his contemporaries, and he once 
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made the claim that there was not a poet of the slightest repute 
since 1600 that he had not read, as well as “nearly all the 
printed stock of English verse” before that date. His prose 
style is something I will not quarrel with except to say that I 
dislike it, but his deliberate avoidance of theory is a pretty 
serious affair. What interested him primarily was verse mechan- 
ics. There were laws to his system, but he took them for granted 
and refused to waste any more time over causes than was 
necessary to make his history whole. By his own admission, his 
subject was not the science but the art of prosody. Phonetics 
and music, he maintained to the end, had nothing to do with 
the case. 

By filing and carding his vast collection of verse specimens, 
Saintsbury came to the conclusion that “ Every English verse 
which has disengaged itself from the versicle is composed . . . 
of feet of one, two, or three syllables.” (History of English 
Prosody, 1. 82). He further found that the foot of one syllable 
was always “long” and that the foot of three syllables never 
had more than one long syllable in it. The further develop- 
ments of this law need not concern us here; but it is important 
to remember that Saintsbury refused to define “ long ” just as he 
refused to analyze “ foot.” “ Long and short ” he insisted were 
merely generic names for compositional elements, and one might 
as well call them black and white, x and y, or abracadabra and 
abraxas. As for “ foot,” he was perfectly willing to let it be 
called “ hand ” if anybody liked, because all the terms used in 
his scansion were nothing more than units of measurement, like 
the inch. What is a foot? seemed to him as irrelevant a question 
as What is an inch? and when he attempted to answer the foot 
question he could do no more than describe and illustrate. 

Saintsbury went on to say that the foot of one syllable may 
occur at the beginning of the line, the end of the line, and at a 
strong caesura, while the two and three syllable feet might 
occur anywhere. Finally, he found that two and three syllable 
feet may be freely substituted for one another, as long as “ the 
rhythmical norm ” of the line is not disturbed, and as long as no 
more than three short syllables fall together. From these 
observations he deduced his three great laws of English prosody: 
foot-arrangement, equivalence, and substitution. 
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Foot-arrangement and substitution have already been suffi- 
ciently explained. By equivalence he meant “ the position that 
in English, as in classical versification, two ‘ short’ syllables 
are equal to one ‘long,’ and the deduction from this that 
three syllables may be considered as equal to two, although 
their symbolic expressions may be, as in the case of an anapaest 
(short short long, or 3, 2,1) for an iamb (short long, or 3, 1) 
not mathematically equivalent.” (1. Appendix 1. 381.) 

Now this statement cannot fail to be nonsense because Saints- 
bury (using long and short always in quotation marks) refuses 
to say one half of what, or “ equal to ” or “ not mathematically 
equivalent to” what. Taking him at his word, we can substitute 
“black ” for short and “ white ” for long and arrive at the Lewis 
Carroll formula that two black syllables equal one white, and 3 
black plus $ black plus 1 white are equal to 3 black plus 1 white. 
Whereas what he knew and tried so hard not to say was that 
equivalence is the temporal or quantitative element in English 
versification which equalizes unequal accentual elements by 
varying the time of feet, whether in the ear or in the recitation 
of the verse. This, however, is a principle of music, and the 
mention of music was heresy and anathema to Saintsbury. Yet 
when driven to analysis he could say that a monosyllabic foot 
at a strong caesura causes the voice to rest on the monosyllable 
“long enough to supply the missing companion to make up the 
equivalent of a ‘time and a half’ at least.” And evidently 
Saintsbury even used the word “ time ” in a Pickwickian sense 
because it too is protected by quotation marks. 

All this—and I have abbreviated to the limit—is important 
because it demonstrates that even the chief exponent of the 
accentual foot in English could not keep his system free of the 
taint of temporal (or musical or quantitative) prosody, when 
he consented to examine the nature of his material. Saintsbury 
was not a pure accentualist by any means, any more than he 
was a finger prosodist, but I believe that his refusal to enter into 
a discussion of theory turned him into a crab and a pedant. 
* Things of one kind are short, and those of another long,” he 
protested to the end of his days, “and there is an end of it.” 
As for quantification (which he never forgave because of its 
attempts at pseudo-classical metres) , modern irregular rhythms, 
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phonetics, mechanical systems of phonography, musical pro- 
sody, and the like, he had nothing but contempt. He must have 
felt that English poetry had died in his own time, for he could 
argue that Ossian, the experimental Blake, and Whitman, 
though capable of fine things, were incapable of metre, and, so 
far as he understood the word, poetry itself. One can judge 
what he must have thought of T. S. Eliot. 

To illustrate what is best in the Saintsbury system, one might 
cite Robert Bridges’ studies on Milton, but they are among the 
better known “ prosodies”” of the period and are subject to 
somewhat the same criticism I have made of Saintsbury. I 
think we should remember, however, that Bridges was largely 
responsible for the liberation of Miltonic scansion from the laces 
and stays prosody of Bysshe and others. His first account of 
the versification of Paradise Lost was at one time thought so 
revolutionary, and its influence on younger poets believed so 
dangerous to the orthodoxy of the old accentual readings, that 
public protests appeared in the newspapers, one of which actu- 
ally advertised “ prosody ” on its street posters as an item of 
considerable interest. But I do not mean to convey the im- 
pression that Saintsbury condoned Bridges’ analysis; I do mean 
that both, despite their differences over hexameters and 
“elision ” and what not, were the product of the accentual sys- 
tem at its point of highest development. 

About Bridges’ experiments in classical quantities I have 
nothing to say—I do not know enough either about classical 
versification or the Elizabethan quantitivists—but it would 
seem to me that such poems as “ Now in Wintry Delights” 
must rest upon the poetry and the metre qua English metre 
rather than upon ancient quantities. We remember Campion 
for the poetry of his experiments and not the experiments them- 
selves. Metrically Campion was saved, as one critic has pointed 
out, by the fortunate use of accent to buttress the crudeness of 
his quantities. In Bridges’ experiments accent and quantity are 
made to coincide, although on occasion one must surmise a good 
deal about his personal pronunciation. Quantity in the Eliza- 
bethan sense can never fail to be more than by-play in English 
verse, but quantity, in the sense of the time value of metrical 
feet, is an integral force throughout the whole of our poetry. 
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This brings us to an examination of temporal prosody and a 
search for a reliable authority of that school. That authority 
should by Sidney Lanier, but it would perhaps be more accurate 
to term him the founder of the modern temporal movement 
rather than its truest exponent. Throughout the 18th century 
prosodists had made sporadic attempts to define the rhythm 
of verse in terms of music, and the first full-scale study of this 
kind came to light in 1779 when Joshua Steele issued the edition 
of his work known as the Prosodia Rationalis. Several his- 
torians have pointed to the fact that Lanier failed to make a 
proper acknowledgment to this work, for other than to say ‘he 
helped me not’ Lanier dismissed his true ancestor without a 
word. Here is the main principle of Steele’s analysis. 

“ As all speech, prose as well as poetry, falls naturally under 
emphatic divisions, which I call cadences: Let the thesis or 
pulsation, which points out these divisions, be marked by bars, 
as in ordinary music.” (Prosodia Rationalis, p. 11) Duration, 
intensity, pitch, and melody are also treated by Steele in one 
form or another. Now I do not care much about this quibble of 
seniority between Lanier and Steele, although it is of a certain 
historical interest, except as it dispels the belief held by the 
vers librists in their heydey that all temporal prosody begins 
in theory with Lanier and becomes practice with them. We 
will come to some of these latter-day claims in a moment; for 
the present, let us examine Lanier’s place in our prosodic 
compromise. 

The Science of English Verse is one of the half-dozen classics 
of the entire literature and, in addition, has the distinction of 
being one of the few works of its kind to have a direct bearing 
on the writing of English poetry. Its reputation is certainly as 
well-deserved today as it was when it was first acclaimed in the 
1880’s, and to a poet of my generation the book has the appeal 
of something like prophecy, or a liberalism of viewpoint which 
is absent from almost every work before its time. 

Lanier’s theory is founded on the premise that “there is 
absolutely no difference between the sound-relations used in 
music and those in verse,” (p. 48) the main difference between 
the two forms in other respects being the use of musical sounds 
in one case and spoken words in the other. The aim of prosody, 
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as he sees it, is to observe and classify all the phenomena of 
rhythm, of speech-tune, and of tone-color “ so far as they can be 
exhibited to the ear, through the eye, by written or printed 
signs of spoken words.” (p. 58) Then, basing all rhythm upon 
the relative duration of time units, Lanier isolates six classifi- 
cations into which the sounds of English verse can be broken 
down: quantity (the duration of the syllable), rhythm (the 
duration of the bar, measure, or classical foot), phrase (the 
duration of the larger individual group of verse sounds) , metre 
(the duration of the unit usually known as the line or verse) , 
stanza (the duration of the still larger rhythmic unit), and 
poem (the final rhythmic group embracing all these) . 

The next step in Lanier’s analysis is to illustrate how printed 
or written English words constitute a system of notation in 
themselves, “ precise as to the larger orders of rhythm, but 
susceptible of varying interpretations as to primary rhythm 
... But different habits of utterance make this system of 
scansion equivocal, and the musical system, “ which is adequate 
to the minutest variations” is therefore adopted. Five great 
forms of rhythm (three in 3-rhythm and two in 4-rhythm) are 
said to be the basis of all English verse, and the “ overpowering 
passion of the English ear for 3-rhythm ” is illustrated by poems 
as far apart in history as “ The Battle of Maldon ” and “ Ata- 
lanta in Calydon ’—a separation of about a thousand years. 

I hasten to apologize for trying to sum up The Science of 
English Verse in six sentences, and I am far from certain that I 
have done so. I hope at least that I have picked up six of the 
central points of his system. It is the defects of this system that 
concern us at the moment. 

In principle, the theory of 3-rhythm is so loose and broad 
that it tells us next to nothing about the internal structure of 
the line. Of what use is the following? “ Passing Milton with 
the single remark that Paradise Lost is written in the same 
typic form of 3-rhythm with Shakespeare’s plays, and giving a 
scheme of only the first line of Endymion because it presents us 
with another instance of the double-ending in blank verse just 
discussed . . . we may come to Poe’s Raven...” (p. 173) 
I am, I suppose, a Miltonolater, and I certainly think that 
Robert Bridges, accentualist or not, can tell us a good deal more 
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about the prosody of Paradise Lost than this. I realize also that 
Lanier was not studying particulars and that theory is his great 
contribution, but, as I say, a theory as free as this one about 3- 
rhythm is of no practical value either to the student or to the 
poet. On the other hand, the pure temporal system of scansion 
with musical notation may be used to excellent advantage in 
those lyrics of the literature which seem to gain nothing by 
foot scansion, and in those passages such as the seventeen or 
eighteen disputed verses in Samson, as well as for much of the 
verse that came into being in our own century. 

We have thus far touched on the two most important ex- 
ponents of the two antipodal schools of English prosody, Saints- 
bury with his three laws of foot-arrangement, substitution and 
equivalence, and Lanier with his theory of the quantitative 
foundation of English verse rhythm. Saintsbury and Lanier 
would have nothing to do with each other, of course, and it was 
not until the arrival of T. S. Omond in the field that anything 
like a fair trial could be made of their divergent claims. I would 
not go so far as to say that Omond’s English Metrists replaces 
Saintsbury’s several histories, although I have no doubt that 
Omond’s is the better book. His statement that he is the only 
man who has sought to explain in detail “ the attempts of those 
who have sought to explain the nature of English metre ” is as 
true today as it was at the turn of the century. Omond, by the 
way, was fully conscious of the role of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as the center of prosodic study in America and as one 
of the more important centers of this kind in the English-speak- 
ing world. 

The fundamental law of English verse, says Omond, is “ the 
opposition between syllabic and temporal structure.” (English 
Metrists, p. 118) This is the law that Coleridge discerned “ in 
practice if not altogether in theory ” and this is the law by 
which all our chief poets, without exception, have written. 
Omond goes on to say that while musicians may talk of a “silent 
accent,” poets cannot, because in English verse the theoretical 
rhythmical accent is not merely omitted but deliberately con- 
tradicted, a principle which is foreign to music. And this con- 
tradicting of accent in verse, strangely enough, does not disturb 
our perception of rhythmical uniformity. (p. 117) 
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The statement of Omond’s law—and I think he is the first to 
express it in its proper terms—is in itself a compromise between 
the static syllabic system of Saintsbury and the highly mobile 
temporal system of Lanier. Omond is not averse to musical 
notation any more than he is to foot scansion; in analysis he is 
the fairest judge you will find, and in theory he gives the im- 
pression of being the least preceptist of all the verse scholars 
from Gascoigne to the present. I will not stop to discuss his 
work in any detail, other than to say that it is not original in 
the sense of The Science of English Verse or even The History 
of English Prosody; it is nonetheless the most conclusive sum- 
mary I have come across, and except for one grave fault which 
my contemporaries cannot forgive, it might be definitive. 

That fault is Omond’s refusal to take seriously certain of the 
experiments in the new prosody which begin with Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and spread out into a hundred schools of form 
in our own day. His judgment of Hopkins is extremely depress- 
ing. “ Readers who enjoy fantastic new would-be developments 
of metre will study these poems and their author’s teaching 
about ‘Sprung Rhythm’ and other mysteries, and will find 
ample material in the one poem entitled ‘The Wreck of the 
Deutschland ’; others, neither intolerant of nor unhopeful for 
new experiments, will turn from them with repugnance. .. . I 
cannot believe that these poems deserve or will receive atten- 
tion from even the most determined seeker after novelties.” (p. 
263) The date of this shocking criticism is 1921, and in the 
light of the developments in verse of the last quarter century 
it does damage to Omond’s judgment. As I pointed out at the 
beginning, this is one of the distressing aspects of the study of 
prosody: with the rejection of one of the central figures of 
twentieth century verse by one of our leading metrists, we must 
either stop our investigation at about 1912 or reject as verse 
nearly everything of value that comes after that date. 

I think we should glance at Hopkins for a moment before 
crossing that chasm that separates the 19th from the 20th 
centuries. 

We are sometimes inclined to think of Hopkins as a lonely 
prophet dwelling among great mediocrities; but neither designa- 
tion is very accurate. The Hopkins circle was sufficient to itself 
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and was a busy little minority carrying out experiments in the 
new prosody and producing some of the best prosodic theory of 
the time. But they were neither outside the time nor ahead 
of the time, and I wish contemporary poets would begin to 
think of Hopkins as a Victorian instead of a Montparnassian. 
Patmore, Bridges, and Hopkins were deeply involved in the 
study of classical quantitative metres as they apply—if they 
can apply—to English. All of them thought of themselves as 
potentially popular poets, even Hopkins, who claimed for his 
style “ the extreme of popular character.” (Further Letters of 
Hopkins, p. 207) All of them took the most idealistic view of 
metre, as that which in itself was capable of as much poetic 
expression as words. A change in grammatical pause or a devia- 
tion from strict rhythm, Patmore wrote, “is as real a mode of 
expressing emotion as words themselves are of expressing 
thought.” (English Metrical Law, p. 84) 

Hopkins’ preface is today about as famous as Coleridge’s 
preface to Christabel was a hundred-odd years ago; but their 
similarities run deeper than that. Both claimed to introduce a 
new principle of metre—in Hopkins’ case to revive an old Eng- 
lish one—and both were wrong in their claims. Hopkins over- 
stated his discovery in his preface, as we shall see, and Cole- 
ridge was not clear as to his definition of accents and their 
enumeration. And both, I think, were for the same prosody and 
were trying to state approximately the same formula. 

Hopkins decides at the outset “for purposes of scanning ” to 
treat all English metres as falling rhythm, thus following the 
example of music (taking the stress first in the bar) and at the 
same time committing one of the chief heresies of English 
prosody. Trochee, dactyl and first paeon are the only feet that 
interest him. Yet he admits that this scansion is a convenient 
fiction and does not really explain the character of English 
rhythm. Consequently he can speak of Reversed Feet and 
Reversed Rhythm (reversed, that is, from rising rhythm) in 
the orthodox sense, at the same time as he says he does not 
scan according to rising rhythm. It is apparent that Hopkins 
wished to do away with rising rhythm, even at the expense of 
employing imaginary scansion. He then says that two reversed 
feet in a row set up a new rhythm in the line, and the two 
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rhythms going along together create a Counterpoint Rhythm. 
But if the new rhythm is very strong (I suppose by reversing 
more than two feet) the ground rhythm will be destroyed and 
leave what Hopkins calls Sprung Rhythm. This is what he 
thinks happens in the Samson choruses. Finally, he gives his 
rules for writing in sprung rhythm, which need not concern us 
here except to say that he allows rests as in music, and that he 
scans not by lines but by stanzas or staves. 

The question now arises whether Hopkins was rediscovering 
an old prosodic form or merely redefining one in continuous 
use. (The question is important insofar as it bears upon the 
tradition of count of ear, or temporal, prosody.) As you know, 
Hopkins says that sprung rhythm is the rhythm of common 
speech, written prose (when the rhythm is perceptible) , all but 
the most regular music, Greek and Latin lyric verse, nursery 
rhymes, saws, common verse when counterpointed, and old 
English verse. But in spite of these examples, most of which 
have had an uninterrupted existence throughout the literature, 
he thinks it has not been used as the governing principle of 
scansion since the Elizabethan Greene. Let us ignore the evi- 
dence of all these forms of sprung rhythm which Hopkins says— 
though I do not see how—do not occur between Greene and 
himself, and let us see whether even Christabel does not answer 
in a great degree to the Hopkins formula. 

In Christabel the syllabic structure of the line is subordinated 
to the time structure, supernumerary syllables being accounted 
for by what Coleridge calls accent, and by which it is now 
understood that he meant something like musical beat. 

In Hopkins, musical rests and supernumerary syllables (up 
to three) are admitted. In both systems, therefore, syllable 
counting is made secondary to musical beat. Christabel, more- 
over, is heavily counterpointed in parts, although it is not 
counterpointed to the degree of being “ sprung.” On the other 
hand, a lot of Hopkins is even less sprung than parts of 
Christabel, the beautiful “ Spring and Fall,” for example, which 
is in straight trochaic tetrameter when supplied with “ rests.” 
Hopkins indicates these rests by using acute accent marks on 
contiguous words; but curiously enough he does not call them 
rests. However, I am not trying to show that Coleridge wrote 
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in sprung rhythm and that Hopkins did not, but to suggest the 
theoretical similarity of these two innovators. I can no more 
understand Hopkins’ silence on Coleridge than I can Lanier’s 
rejection of Steele. Basically, both Hopkins and Coleridge stood 
for the prosody that sounds in the ear and therefore does not 
“scan,” and this is the prosody of nearly all English lyric 
poetry, the poetry of cadences, versicles, sections, vers libre, 
“visual” poetry, poésie orchestrale—and every other tendency 
in verse that is not fully explained by the laws of foot-arrange- 
ment, even when these laws take cognizance of the temporal 
foundation of the foot. 

This attempt to include Coleridge and the English lyrists, 
balladeers, and the like, in one of the two great metrical tradi- 
tions of English does perhaps close the gap between 19th 
and 20th century metrics to a slight degree. But shortly before 
the first World War that gap was further widened by the experi- 
mental movements which had their headquarters in Chicago 
more than London, and which in their enthusiasm tried to wipe 
out all the theorizing that had gone before. In this revolt, they 
had the overwhelming advantage of enlisting nearly all the best 
poets of the period on their side, poets who were probably more 
interested in overthrowing what W. C. Williams has called the 
hieratic language of English than they were in disputing the 
gains of prosody. I think it would be illuminating to quote 
from a few of these latter-day prosodists to show how little 
they knew or cared about English metrics, and to point out 
what they were trying to accomplish on the whole. 

One of the chief influences in early 20th century prosody was 
Harriet Monroe. She discovered Lanier rather late in life, and 
with no more preparation than her unbounded enthusiasm, im- 
mediately urged the sweeping away of all classical metrical 
terms and what they stood for. There is not time to show that 
she hadn’t the faintest notion of what she was talking about, 
but I think it is strange that she identified the prosody of the 
Chicago school with all English prosody from Chaucer for- 
wards. She would even go so far as to say that English verse 
is as quantitative as Greek, whatever that may mean. Her role 
was to give an official stamp to the general confusion. 

John Gould Fletcher was also an enthusiast for the new 
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metrics and wrote that the discovery of polyphonic prose was 
an event of importance comparable to the discovery of radium 
and the events of the first World War. (Poetry Magazine, 6. 
32-6) 

Ezra Pound repudiated all but verse by cadence for moderns 
and would allow “ symmetrical ” forms only if they satisfied the 
rules of Imagism. 

Amy Lowell wrote that “the distinction between free verse 
and metrical prose is so slight that it requires a very delicate ear 
to detect the difference.” The rhythm of prose she found “ long 
and slightly curved” and the rhythm of verse “ very much 
shorter, and with a tendency to return back upon itself.” 

Another critic found that verse could be orchestrated by 
“writing simultaneous words and sounds in their harmonious 
relation to one another on the page.” (Meschter. Poetry Maga- 
zine, 24. 327-30) This was a technique which Pound thought 
“a true medium for democratic expression.” And so forth. 

These five statements taken more or less at random are, as 
you see, alike in their repudiation of all theories of prosody 
which do not allow for absolute license in rhythm. It is inter- 
esting that Lanier was taken as the point of departure, but I 
think there is nothing more to the exploitation of his theory 
than an attempt to give a scholarly basis to the poetry. Most 
of the approaches to theory from the vers librists at the 
time were only negative and defensive, and as the new poetry 
began to win its audience, theory was no longer needed and the 
liberation entered newer, freer phases. Simultaneously, the old 
prosody went into a slump, chiefly, I believe, because the poetry 
it explained was out of mode. There resulted a cleavage between 
scholarship (knowledge of the tradition of English poetry) and 
the poets themselves, which still exists. The younger and more 
vital poets renounced their heritage or presided over its demise, 
while the scholars on their side renounced the experimentalists. 
The funeral oration of the age was The Waste Land, a great 
work that in metrics alone recited the rhythm of the decline. 

In terms of prosody, what happened was something like this. 
The “hieratic” language was overthrown in favor of the 
stronger and more contemporary American. The new materials 
of language for the new prosody inevitably included prose 
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structures which until that time had been considered impossible 
for verse. Every effort was made to avoid the archaic image, 
the indefinite word, and the symmetrical rhythmic form. At its 
worst, as in the Cantos of Pound, this prosody was founded on 
the rhythm of phrases, any number of which could be put in a 
line in any combination that occurred to the ear. At its best, 
as in the more ambitious poems of Eliot, the prose phrase was 
used in juxtaposition with the orthodox prosodic foot to create 
a variety of movement which satisfied some of the conditions 
of traditional prosody, while admitting prose sections (often 
direct quotations from other works) into the poem. Here is a 
good example from Ash-Wednesday, lines 16-25. 


Because I know that time is always time 

And place is always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for one time 

And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they are and 

I renounce the blessed face 

And renounce the voice 

Because I cannot hope to turn again 

Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 
Upon which to rejoice 


In these ten lines the typical metre is iambic, regular in lines 16 
and 23, regular with a strong rest (after “ always”) in line 17, 
regular with a spondee in line 19, regular in line 20 except for 
the initial tri-syllabic foot and the truncation at the end, regu- 
lar with initial tri-syllabic foot in lines 21 and 22, and regular 
with reversed second foot in line 25. Of the two remaining lines, 
number 24 


Consequently I rejoice, having to construct something 
might be scanned as trochaic with truncation, caesura, etc., 
except that Eliot does not read it this way. His rendering of 

having to construct something 


is based entirely on the speech pronunciation of these four 
words and shows no tendency to introduce artificial stress to 
regularize the rhythm. (Phonograph recording, Library of 
Congress) Line 18 


And what is actual is actual only for one time 
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is a prose line. Thus we see that eight out of ten recognizably 
Eliotic lines very nearly conform to the orthodox prosody of 
English as the Elizabethans knew it. The characteristic de- 
partures are the inversion of the second foot, the use of inversion 
and falling rhythm in the last foot, and the careful insertion of 
unmetrical phrases to break the regularity of rhythm. A chrono- 
logical analysis of Eliot’s prosody would, I feel, show an in- 
creasing tendency to use more prose devices in his later than in 
his earlier work. 7 

This brings me to the end of my discussion today, but I do 
not want to close without mentioning the recent interest in 
regular metrical form which is again in evidence. Many of our 
best poets have led a return to verse structures which twenty 
years ago were held to be dead and gone. This does not mean, 
however, that the decasyllabic verse or the sonnet are what they 
were a hundred or even fifty years ago. It does mean that 
English poetry has once more caught up with English speech 
and that English prosody, in practice, at any rate, has found 
itself again. It seems to me that the range of available prosodic 
forms, patterns of verse, and living rhythms, in English poetry 
is as great today as it was in the time of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. Coupled with this availability of forms is the new 
return to verse formalism, both of which should provide a re- 
born interest in the theory of English rhythms. 


Library of Congress 
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ALLEGORY OF LOVE IN LYLY’S COURT COMEDIES 
By Bernarp F. Huprt 


The interpretation of four of Lyly’s plays, Sapho and Phao, 
Endimion, Love’s Metamorphosis, The Woman in the Moon, 
has been attended with difficulties. The first two plays seem 
clearly allegorical and interpretation of them has been largely 
concerned with the historical significance of this allegory. But 
no definitive or satisfactory interpretation of either Sapho and 
Phao or Endimion has yet appeared. No attempt has been 
made to discover any historical allegory in Love’s Metamor- 
phosis or The Woman in the Moon. Indeed no really serious 
attempt has been made to understand these two plays at all. 
They have been dismissed as careless works with no allegorical 
significance.* 

But study of the four plays has convinced the present writer 
that they are to be understood as allegories of love. Such 
interpretation has seemed to make Sapho and Phao and 
Endimion readily understandable and has revealed new charm 
and significance in Love’s Metamorphosis and The Woman in 
the Moon. This paper, then, proposes that all four are con- 
cerned with the subject of love, as that subject is set forth in 
Euphues and Euphues and His England. 

Before examining Lyly’s views on love, it would be well to 
consider and define what is meant by his use of the allegorical 
method in the four plays under discussion. An excellent defi- 
nition for our purposes is to be found in C. S. Lewis’ Allegory 
of Love: 


This fundamental equivalence between the immaterial and the 
material may be used by the mind in two ways, and we need here 
be concerned with only one of them . . . you can start with the 


1R. W. Bond, John Lyly (Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1902) 3. 88 ff. and 
2. 362 ff.; 3. 289 ff. and 229 ff. A. Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, the University 
Press, 1910) 108-118; 141-190; 191-194; 229-234. Felix E. Schelling, Elizabethan 
Drama 1558-1642 (Houghton, Mifflin, 1908) 1. 127-132. J. Dover Wilson, John 
Lyly (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge, 1905) 104-107; 107-109; 112-113. G. P. 
Baker, “ The Plays of the University Wits,” CHEL 5.1.139. 
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immaterial fact, such as the passions which you actually experience, 
and can then invent visabilia to express them. If you are hesitating 
between an angry retort and a soft answer, you can express your 
state of mind by inventing a person called Iva with a torch and 
letting her contend with another invented person called Patientia. 
This is allegory. . . . The allegorist leaves the given—his own 
passions—to talk of that which is confessedly less real, which is fic- 
tion ... There is nothing ‘ mystical’ or mysterious about medieval 
allegory; the poets know quite clearly what they are about and 
are well aware that the figures which they present to us are fictions.2 


Lyly’s allegory, as he employs it in his plays, does not appear 
to be as definite as that of the Medieval allegorist, but it is 
always sufficiently clear to indicate the intention of his meaning. 
Indeed if we keep firmly in mind what allegory is, Lyly’s 
meaning very seldom escapes us. 

The sources of Lyly’s views on love need not concern us 
here.’ For our purposes it is necessary only to know that he 
was concerned with love in Euphues and Euphues and His 
England and that the pattern of his ideas on love may be 
formulated from these works. Lyly’s concern with love is 
amusingly illustrated by Philautus’ joking statement, “ Eu- 
phues would dye if he should not talke of loue once in a day.” * 
In the course of this diurnal talk the elements of Euphuistic 
love emerge: woman-worship; the precarious balancing of the 
extremes of overwhelming passion and lofty spirituality; stan- 
dardized psychology; the fixed behaviour pattern of the love 
game; self-consciousness; leisurely refinement and courtly grace. 
All these elements are abundantly illustrated in Ewphues and 
Euphues and His England, but only those which have bearing 
on the plays need be developed here. 

First, Lyly’s attitude toward women: they are worshipped 
in the time honored-mixture of passion and religion. Thus 
Philautus concerning a visit to their ladies: 


°C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936) 44-48. 

*To the present writer, his views would seem to stem from the traditions of 
courtly love (whether Lyly knew it or not): cf. Lewis, op. cit., 3. 

* Evphves The Anatomie of Wit . . . By Iohn Lylie . . . London, Printed by 
I. H. and are to be sold by James Boler. 1631 (to which is bound) Evphves And 
His England . . . Printed at London by I. H. and are to be sold by James Boler. 
1630. (No pagination, octavo). [N8v] 
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Let us goe deuoutly to the shrine of our two Saints, there to offer 
our deuotion.° 


And Eupkues: 


I for mine owne part am brought into a Paradise by the only 
imagination of womens vertues: and were I perswaded that all 
the Deuils in hell were women, I would neuer liue deuoutly to 
inherit heauen; or that they were all Saints in heaven, I would 
live more strictly for feare of hell.® 


The speech is not sincere, of course; it is in intention seductive, 
a fact which reveals Lyly’s essentially moral attitude in matters 
of love. Euphues himself develops from the young rake to the 
old young man who proclaims: 


the effect of loue is faith, not lust: delightful conference, not delect- 
able concupiscence . . . I doe not discommend his honest affection 
that is grounded vpon vertue, as the meane, but disordinate fancie 
which is builded vpon lust, as an extremitie: and lust I must terme 
that, which is begun in an houre and ended in a minut, the common 
loue in this our age, where Ladies are courted for beautie, not for 
vertue, men loued for proportion in body, not for perfection in 
minde . . . True and vertuous loue is to be grounded upon time, 
reason, favour, and vertue.’ 


These two elements of the amoral and the moral, passion and 
chastity, profession and intention seem fundamental to Lyly’s 
conception of love.* It is of course a traditional dilemma, the 
answers to which are as varied as are the Divine Comedy of 
Dante and the Roman de la Rose of De Lorris. But the moral 
elements in Ewphues are so strongly marked that the solution 
there is unmistakeable: true love becomes for Lyly virtuous 
love—with a very strong leaning toward legitimate love. Lyly 
in fact makes a compromise. In all this the Virgin Queen’s 
unimpeachable chastity was an idea to be wrestled with: the 
apologist for love had certainly to take it into account.’ 


5 [C5v] The speech is erroneously given to Euphues in the 1631 edition. 

°[C6v] Cf. Lewis, op. cit., 26-32. 

* [U5v], [Yi-Yi] 

5 Lewis, op. cit., 32-43. 

® As for the other elements of what appears to be fairly traditional behaviour 
pattern, they may be variously illustrated: 
The Beginning of Love; Sudden and Overpowering: 

But when Lucilla beheld Euphues, shee could scarcely containe her selfe from 
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From this consideration of “ Euphuistic ” love we may turn 
to the first of our four plays, Sapho and Phao. This play, as 
compared with its predecessor, Campaspe, presents difficulties 
in interpretation largely because in it appear the allegorical 
characters, Cupid and Venus. The presence of allegory has 


embracing him . . . Euphues on the other side was fallen into such a traunce, that 
he had not the power either to succour himselfe, or salute the Gentlewomen. C5y- 
Cé. 

Its Rapid Growth: 

So affection hauing caught hold of my heart, and the sparkes of loue kindled my 
Liuer, will suddenly, though secretly, flame up into my head, and spread it selfe 
into euery sinew. C7v 
Secrecy: 

And verily, if I had not loued thee well, I would haue swallowed mine owne 
sorrow in silence: knowing that in loue nothing is so dangerous, as to participate 


_ the meanes thereof to another. C5 


The Lover’s Trial and Faith: 

But as the true gold is tried by the touch, and the pure flint by the stroke of 
the Iron: so the loyall heart of the faithfull Louer is knowne by the tryall of his 
Lady. C7v-C8 
The Lawlessness of Love: Its Unbridled Passion: 

Shall I not then hazard my life to obtaine my loue? and deceiue Philautus to 
receiue Lucilla? Yes Euphues, where loue beareth sway, friendship can haue no 
shew. C3 


The Art of Love: Its Amorality: 

Tush, it were no loue if it were certaine, and a small request it is to ouerthrow 
those that neuer resist. 

In battels there ought to be a doubtfull fight, and a desperate end, in pleading, 
a difficult entrance, and a diffused determination; in loue a life without hope, & a 
death without feare. Fire commeth out of the hardest flint with the Steele . 
Loue out of the stoniest heart by faith, by trust, by time. Had Tarquinius used 
his loue with colours of countenance, Lucretia would either have with some pity 
answered his desire, or with some perswasion haue stayed her death. It was the 
heat of his lust that made her haste to end her life: wherefore Loue in either 
respect is not to be condemned; but he of rashnes, to attempt a Lady furiously, 
and she of rigour, to punish his folly in her owne flesh . . . There is no woman, 
Euphues, but she will yeeld in time. C3v 


The Contradictory Pattern; Aspiration and Seduction: 

To loue and to liue well is wished to many, but incident to few . . . To Loue 
without reason is an argument of lust: to liue without loue, a token of folly. The 
measure of loue is to haue no meane, the end to be euerlasting . . . 02v 

The Ladies themselues, howsoeuer they looke, will thus imagine, that if thou 
take thought for loue, thou art but a foole; if take it lightly, no true seruant. 
Besides this thou art to be bound, as it were an Apprentice, seruing 7. yeares for 
that, which if thou winne, is lost in seuen houres. 02v 

Women are to be wonne with euery wind, in whose sex there is neither force to 
withstand the assaults of loue, neither constancy to remaine faithfull ... B7v 

Touching the yeelding to loue . . . being framed as it were of the perfection 
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led to the search for back-stairs gossip which has been found 
in Elizabeth’s refusal of the Duc d’Alengon.”° 

The play is, in part, allegorical. It does deal with the subject 
of a queen’s conquest of love so that any unsuccessful wooing 
might fit. Precisely because anyone might, it is doubtful that 
any one does. Consider, first, the antecedent improbability 
of such identification. The court stage was different from the 
Queen’s Council chamber. Elizabeth had an unpleasant and 
forthright way with those who expressed views she found 
reason to dislike." How probable is it that Lyly would have 
risked the chance that she might not have been flattered by 
his commendation? He must have perceived how dubious a 
compliment it was to picture the queen sick and distempered 
by the heat of her passion for the little French Duke. 


of men, [women] be free from all such cogitations as may any way prouoke them 
to uncleanesse . . . When they see the folly of men turne to fury, their delight to 
doting, their affection to frenzy: when they see them as it were pine in pleasure, 
and to wax pale through their owne peeuishnesse, their suits, their seruice, their 
letters, their labours, their loues, their liues seeme to them so odious, that they 
harden their hearts against such concupiscence, to the end that they might conuert 
them from rashnesse to reason; from lewd disposition to honest discretion. BS 
Here Gentlemen you may see into what open sinnes the heat of loue driueth man: 
especially, where one louing, is in despaire, either of his owne imperfection, or of 
his Ladies vertues, to be beloued againe, which causeth man to attempt those 
things that are contrary to his owne minde, to religion, to honesty. R6v 

To plead for loue, and request nothing but lookes, and to deserue workes, and liue 
onely by words, is as one should . . . saddle his horse and neuer ride. W7 

I must needs conclude . . . that the end of loue is the full fruition of the partie 
beloued at all times and in all places . . . Beleeue me, the qualities of the minde, 
the beautie of the body either in man or woman, are but sauce to whet our 
stomackes, not meat to fill them. W7 

Lyly’s Compromise: 

I doe not discommend his honest affection that is grounded vpon vertue, as the 
meane, but disordinate fancie which is builded vpon lust, as an extremitie: and 
lust I must terme that, which is begun in an houre and ended in a minut, the 
common loue in this our age, where Ladies are courted for beautie, not for 
vertue. Y1 

° Feuillerat, op. cit., 108-118, Schelling, op. cit., 127, Bond, op. cit., 363-368. 

In 1579 John Stubbs attacked the Alencon marriage proposal in The Discovery 
Of A Gaping Gulf Whereunto England Is Like To Be Swallowed By Another French 
Marriage. He and his publisher both lost their right hands. Cf. D.N.B., LV, 118. 

How immediately her displeasure was shown may be illustrated by the account 
of her abrupt departure from a university play that met with her disfavour: “ using 
strong language and the men who held the torches, it being night, left them in the 
dark.” Quoted by F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age (Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1914), 383. 
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Against the objection that the Queen might be disturbed 
at seeing herself pictured as sick and distempered through her 
love for a discredited suitor, it has been argued that Eliazbeth 
would have found an excuse in the fact that her behaviour 
was caused by Venus.*” Here, it must be recalled that alle- 
gorical characters are fictions intended to represent ideas or 
emotions. Venus is not an external enemy upon whom blame 
may be focussed. She is the Queen of Love and represents the 
power of love as it operates in the human heart. A queen 
overcome by Venus is in actuality a queen overcome by her 
own love passion. Sapho’s passionate struggle against her love 
desire is to be explained in other terms than those of specific, 
concrete identification. 

The answer to what Lyly intended is to be found in his 
desire to flatter Elizabeth. A clue is suggested by his praise 
for her chastity in Ewphues and His England: 
so is she indued with singular beautie and chastitie, excelling in 
the one Venus, in the other Vesta. Who knoweth not how rare a 
thing it is (Ladies) to match Virginitie with beautie, a chaste 
minde wih an amiable face, diuine cogitations with a comely coun- 
tenance? But such is the grace bestowed upon this earthly 
Goddesse, that hauing the beauties that might allure all Princes, 
she hath the chastitie also to refuse all, accounting it not lesse praise 
to be called a Virgin, than to be esteemed a Venus: thinking it as 
great honour to be found chaste, as thought amiable.’® 


Elizabeth’s chastity, then, was not of the easy kind possible 
to the unassailed, but the great chastity of the much tempted. 
Hers was the virtue of the triumphant conqueror: here the 
implied flattery of Campaspe in presenting Alexander, the great, 
knowledge-loving emperor conquering his love for a beautiful 
commoner. What else is Sapho and Phao but an even more 
direct compliment in picturing a poetic, learned queen’s con- 
quest over love for a beautiful commoner? Herein would lie 
the explanation for the allegorical presentation of the love 
story: to make more impersonal the “ application” to the 
Queen, something not necessary in Campaspe because of the 
sex of Alexander. The concluding words of the Prologue at the 
Court are of significance here: 


12 Feuillerat, op. cit., 117-118. 
18 [Z6v]-[Z7] 
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I on knee for all, intreat, that your Highnesse imagine your selfe 
to be in a deep dreame, that staying the conclusion, in your rising 
your Majesty vouchsafe but to say, and so you awakt."* 


The connection between dream and allegory is too well known 
to need emphasis. There is a delicate suggestion that the whole 
play lives as a dream of Elizabeth’s: it is her own dream 
allegory. 

In such an hypothesis little is left unexplained. In historical 
allegory Venus and Cupid seem somewhat out of place, as 
they do not in an impersonal allegory of love wherein what 
happens to them actually tells the story. Alengon’s suit is 
complicated, the play itself is a very simple psychological love 
story in the allegorical manner. To be sure, Lyly has not 
handled his allegorical figures with medieval exactness. The 
part of Venus, for example, is not completely fixed: she is at 
one time almost completely a woman, at another a classical 
goddess, only sometimes completely the allegorical figure, the 
Queen of Love. Nonetheless the allegorical meaning of Venus’ 
envious attempts to ensnare Sapho is in outline clear: it is 
the story of the conquest by a great queen of the urgings of 
passionate love, her steadfast refusal to accept anything but 
true, spiritual love, a marriage of true minds. 

Venus, the Queen of Love, is envious of Sapho’s beauty and 
chastity. She is determined to overcome her; she speaks to 
Cupid, her son: 

I will yoke the necke, that yet neuer bowed, at which, if Joue 
repine, Joue shall repent. Sapho shall know, be shee neuer so faire, 


that there is a Venus, which can conquer, were shee neuer so 
fortunate.’® 


Cupid is reluctant: 


Mother, they say she hath thoughts in a string, that she conquers 
affections, and sendeth loue vp and downe vpon errands.” 


Venus argues that even the Gods are subject to love. Cupid 
replies that the gods are thus subject because they are willing 
to love. Venus declares that Sapho is “ amiable, and therefore 


14 Size Court Comedies .. . Written By ... Iohn Lilly . .. London Printed by 
William Stansby for Edward Blount. 1632. (no pagination, duodecimo) L4v 
15 {L6] 
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must be pierced.” It is only, however, by threats that she 
bends Cupid to her will."° What Venus declares about the 
“amiable ” woman is the philosophy of the seducer. It is the 
view of Euphues when he was living an abandoned and pro- 
fligate life, “There is no woman, Euphues, but she will yield 
in time.” ** This proposition about the psychology of women 
sets the problem of the play. Will Sapho yield and demon- 
strate the truth of Venus’ cynical attitude toward love and 
women in love? Against Sapho will be arrayed the direct force 
of the Queen of Love and her son; her mind must be strongly 
fixed in virtue if she is to vindicate the reality of spiritual love. 
After two comic scenes, related to the main plot only as 
foils, we begin to learn the details of Venus’ plot against Sapho. 
Thus we discover (I iv) that Phao, the ferryman, has been 
made irrisistably beautiful by Venus. Clearly he is to be the 
unworthy object through whom Venus will attempt to conquer 
Sapho. The Queen cannot love Phao as an equal so that true 
’ love for him is impossible to her. If she succumbs, it will be 
to out and out passion, love for exterior beauty. There will 
be no equal marriage of true minds. This is enforced in Sybilla’s 
advice to Phao (II iv) which consists of typical ars amoris 
precepts in seduction, precepts based upon the assumption that 
all women “ will yield in time ”: 
Loue, faire childe, is to bee gouerned by art .. . be diligent .. . Be 


alwayes in sight . . . Flatter, I meane lie, little things catch light 
minds .. . I imagine with thy selfe all are to bee wonne.'® 


And so on at considerable length. Such advice is in sharpest 
contrast to what we find in Ewphues and His England, “ loue 
is to be obtained . . . onely by Faith, Vertue, and Constancie.” * 

Venus’ plot is now clear and the alternatives before Sapho 
sharply drawn. In the third scene of act III, Sapho is pictured 
in the throes of her struggle: her love pangs are great but her 
clear-sightedness, her spiritual resistance are greater. She tells 
herself: 


16 [L7] 

17 Euphues C3v For distinction between Venus and Cupid see Lewis, op. cit., 
120-121. 

18 Size Court Comedies [M10] 
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then this shall be written on thy Tomb, that though thy loue were 
greater than wisdome could endure, yet thine honour was such, as 
loue could not violate.° 


To such a queen death will come before dishonor; and death 
will surely come if love is thus thwarted. She stands heroically 
in her resolve, even in appealing to Venus to relent (IV i); 
Venus mistakes the whole quality of her appeal: 


Bee not dismaid, Phao shall yeeld. 


Sapho’s reply is firm and clear-eyed: 

If he yeelde, then shall I shame to embrace one so mean, if not, 
die: because I cannot embrace one so meane. Thus doe I finde no 
meane.”? 


This is the climax of the play in the presentation of the queen’s 
dilemma. For her there is dishonorable love or death, but the 
first alternative she has never admitted. She must somehow 
be rescued from the other. 

Lyly’s solution is entertaining if inconsistent. Venus herself 
falls in love with Phao and contrives to have Cupid free Sapho. 
In this solution Venus becomes the Goddess-Woman rather 
than Love which somewhat disrupts the clarity of the alle- 
gorical pattern. The allegorical meaning remains none the less 
clear: Venus has made Phao so irresistible that she herself 
cannot resist him. How much the more glorious is Sapho’s 
desperate and unbowing struggle. The rival of Love herself 
in attraction, as Venus laments (IV ii); Sapho is her superior 
in that virtue without which true love is impossible. That is 
the meaning of Sapho’s winning of Cupid, the God of Love. 
As she declares: 

But if I get Cupid from thee, I my selfe will be the Queene of Loue. 
I will direct these Arrows with better ayme, and conquer mine 
owne affections with greater modestie.** 


This is the “ moral” of her scolding of Venus: 


You are not worthy to bee the Ladie of loue, that yeeld so often 
to the impressions of loue. Immodest Venus, that to satisfie the 
vnbridled thoughts of thy heart, transgressest so farre from the 
stay of thine honour.** 


20 Size Court Comedies [N7v] 221010] (leaf reversed, should be [09]) 
Ibid. [N12] 9109] (should be [010]) 
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Love will now be guided by the principles of steadfast virtue: 
virtuous love has triumphed through the triumph of the great 
Queen! 

The allegory in Sapho and Phao is sometimes inconsistent, 
not completely worked out. The play itself is part allegory, 
part play in the manner of Alexander and Campaspe. The 
point is that, inconsistent or not, the meaning lies very close 
to the surface: a delicate compliment to Elizabeth in the 
allegorical manner, demonstrating the triumph of Chaste, 
Virtuous Love over Passion, picturing the triumphs of the 
Chaste Queen, mistress of her affections yet able to arouse 
affection: “hauing the beautie that might allure all Princes, 
she hath the chastitie also to refuse all.” 

Even more clearly than Sapho and Phao, Endimion is an 
allegorical play. The attempts to explain the allegory “his- 
torically ” may someday be successful, but again the antecedant 
difficulty in such interpretation holds for Endimion as it does 
for Sapho and Phao.* It is interesting, therefore, to note that 
P. W. Long in 1909 indicated the futility of such interpre- 
tations and showed that the play was completely explicable 
as an allegory of love.’ His article is to me convincing except 
in its interpretation of the Love allegory as a Platonic pro- 
gression: 


By a series of steps he [Endimion] passes from the love of Earthly 
Beauty to the adoration of Heavenly Beauty.*° 


*4 Bond, op. cit., 3. 81-102; G. B. Baker’s edition of Endymion (New York, 1894) 
xli-lxxiv; Feuillerat, op. cit., 141-190. A recent attempt to pin down the historical 
significance of Endimion is that of J. W. Bennett, PMLA 57. 354-369. I find it 
difficult to believe that such meaning was intended. The equation of Tellus with 
Anne Vavasour seems a misreading of the relationship in the play between Endimion 
and Tellus. 

25 P. W. Long, “ The Purport of Lyly’s Endimion,’ PMLA 24 (1909). 164-184; 
also MP, 8 (1911). 599-606. 

°° Ibid. 178. Long’s interpretation is demonstrably wrong at certain critical points. 
Tellus, Earthly Beauty, he claims, triumphs for a time. The representation of this 
triumph is Endimion’s sleep: 

“In these dissolute thoughts and visions of alluring pleasures, the lover wastes away 
his youth, a captive to the enchantments of Earthly Beauty.” (179) 

But Dipsas in answer to Tellus who wishes so to ensnare Endimion replies expressly 
that she cannot do this (I iv): 

“there is nothing that I cannot doe, but that onely which you would haue me 
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In point of fact the allegorical method in Endimion makes no 
demand for progression; it is a statement of a conflict between 
two kinds of love within the lover’s own heart. With this 
modification of Long’s views, we may explain Endimion almost 
completely in terms of love allegory. 

If Endimion is an allegory, it deals with the mental or 
psychological world of being: relations in it are relations of 
ideas and states. Since Endimion is the lover, he alone among 
the courtly figures maintains—within the limits of romantic 
treatment—his identity as a person. The others are curiously 
at one time within and without him: this is the “ psych- 
ological” love story of Endimion, the courtly lover.” 

Endimion is dedicated to Spiritual, Virtuous Love, the 
marriage of true minds, represented by Cynthia. Although she 
is so far above him that he is without hope, he is constant 
and does not despair; he strives always to learn how to be 
worthy of her (II i): 


Sweet Cynthia, how wouldst thou be pleased, how possessed? will 
labours . . . obtaine thy loue? There is .. . no action so desperate 
that I will not attempt. Desirest thou the passions of loue .. . 
Behold my sad teares, my deepe sighes, my hollow eyes, my broken 
sleepes, my heauie countenance. Wouldst thau haue me vowed 


doe . . . I am not able to rule hearts . . . This I can, breed slackneésse in loue, 
though neuer root it out.” [B9v]-[B10] 
When Endimion has been thrown into the magic slumber, his dreams are not of 
“weddings and dances” as Long deducts from the fact that he lies on the lunary 
bank. (179) His dreams consist of a debate between three ladies and the offering 
to him by an old man of a book with three leaves, political in import. 
Finally, Long argues: 
“Corsites is enamored of Tellus, is a devotee of Earthly Beauty and therefore 
represents in contrast to Endimion, Earthly or Sensual Love. It is by the force of 
sensual desire that Earthly Beauty seeks to remove the lover from his constant 
devotion to Heavenly Beauty.” (181-182) 
Directly contrary to this interpretation of the meaning of Corsites action is Tellus’ 
speech (IV i): 
“Simple Corsites, I haue set thee a-bout a taske being but a man, the gods 
themselues cannot performe: for little doest thou know how heauy his head lies, 
how hard his fortune; but such shifts must women haue to deceiue men .. .” 
[D10v]-[D11] 
The significance of Endimion’s sleep, then, is not the abandonment to Earthly 
Love, but something else. 

*7 Compare the relation of the dreamer-lover in the Roman De La Rose to the 
allegorical characters in his vision. Lewis, op. cit., 120 ff. This relationship is 
characteristic of the allegorical method. 
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onely to thy beautie, and consume eyery minute of time in thy 
seruice? remember my solitarie life, almost these seuen yeares . . , 
What company haue I vsed but contemplation? Whom haue 
I wondred at but thee? *8 


But, in show, fearful of the distrust of the world, Endimion 
has paid court to Tellus or Earthly Passion: 


With Tellus, faire Tellus, haue I dissembled, vsing her but as a 
cloake for mine affections, that others seeing my mangled and dis- 
ordered mind, might thinke it were for one that loueth me, not 
for Cynthia, whose perfection alloweth no companion, nor 
comparison.”® 


Telus, Earthly Passion (not Beauty which is an object rather 
than a state) is struggling in the lover’s mind against his 
dedication to Passionless Love. Aware of his dedication she 
prepares (I ii) to strike: 

Yes, I will entangle him in such a sweet net, that he shall neither 
find the meanes to come out, nor desire it. All allurements of 


pleasure will I cast before his eyes, insomuch that he shall slake 
that loue which he now voweth to Cynthia.*° 


She seeks help from the witch, Dipsas, who tells her that she 
may not change Endimion’s affections, only divert them: 


there is nothing that I cannot doe, but that onely which you would 
haue mee doe... Iam not able to rule hearts . . . This I can, breed 
slacknesse in loue, though neuer root it out.*? 


Dipsas can allure him, for a time at least, by worldly matters 
to seem to lessen the ardors of his devotion: 


that all his loue shall be doubted of, and therefore become 
desperate: but this will weare out with time, that treadeth all 
things downe but truth.** 


She will turn his thoughts from entire concentration on Love 
into a sleep and a forgetting; that is, to worldly ambitions. 
Tellus can “ revenge ” herself, she cannot conquer the kingdom 
of Endimion’s steadfast mind. 

These matters explain Endimion’s sleep; more important 


28 Size Court Comedies [B10v]-[B11] 
2° (B11) 51 (B9v]-[B10] 
8° Bay 32 (B10v] 
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they explain his dreams, which otherwise seem unrelated. 
Endimion first dreams of three ladies who debate whether to 
punish or forgive him for his lapse from grace, his forgetfulness 
of True Love.** The first lady would seem to be herself True 
Love. In one hand she holds a knife (with which we assume 
she may cut off the lover from communication with love.) 
In the other she holds a mirror in which is revealed her own 
sweetness and compassion. Beside her are two damsels. One is 
Justice “ With a sterne countenance, and as it were a settled 
malice engrauen in her eyes.” She urges True Love to punish- 
ment. The other damsel is Mercy, “with visage sad and 
constant onely in sorrow, with her armes crossed and watery 
eyes.” Mercy laments, “but durst not offer to preuent the 
force.” True Love must, of course, forgive of her own accord 
as an act of pitiful benevolence. Mercy does win out: the lover 
is forgiven. (V i) * 

Endimion’s second dream concerns the actions of an old 
man with a “ booke of three leaues . . . counsels, policies, and 
pictures.” The dreamer refuses the first two, but looks at the 
last. Here he sees: 


Many Wolues barking at thee Cynthia . . . There might I see 
ingratitude with an hundred eyes, gazing for benefits . . . Trecherie 
... Enuie.® 


And so forth. Here, of course, is “historical” allegory. The 
intention of flattery is too plain for anyone to miss. This is 
the record of the wretched intriguers against Elizabeth. 
Cynthia, the Goddess of Virtuous Love, and Elizabeth, the 
Queen of Virtuous Love, are but aspects of the same high 
spirituality. It is this picture page which recalls Endimion 
to himself: in his sleep and forgetting he has betrayed his 
true duty to Cynthia by becoming interested in the world. 
The record of ingratitude fills him with horror. This inner 
repentance becomes the preparation for the kiss of pity. 


*° One is tempted to consider these three debating ladies as distant relatives to 
the four Daughters of God, Mercy, Justice, Peace and Truth, who debate the 
redemption and are reconciled through Christ’s sacrifice. Cf. Hope Traver, The 
Four Daughters of God (A Bryn Mawr Dissertation: John C. Winston, Philadel- 
phia, 1907). 

*4TE10v] 85 TEllv] 
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From his sleep only Faithfulness, Eumenides, was able to 
save him: Faithfulness who is in love with Honor, Semele, 
difficult and trying mistress. Thus it is Eumenides who dis- 
covers the secret of Endimion’s deliverance: that he may be 
aroused only by the Platonic kiss wherein soul meets soul 
(III iv). This may be granted only to the deserving by True 
Love of her own will. Corsites, Physical Force, attempts to 
move Endimion and fails (IV iii). Cynthia allows herself to 
be persuaded by Eumenides: Endimion’s faithfulness being pre- 
figured in his dream when he is horrified at the picture of 
ingratitude and loss of faith. He has lapsed in service; he has 
not betrayed his love. Cynthia kisses him (V i). The lover 
awakens, is rededicated. To complete the pattern, Tellus is 
released from the captivity into which she had been placed 
because of her slander of the lover. She is married to Physical 
Strength, Corsites. Eumenides gains the long-sought hand of 
his darling, Semele. The true lover, Endimion, has been tried 
and has won: united in him when he finds True Love are 
physical strength and beauty, faithfulness and honour. In 
True Love is all virtue, and its outward manifestations will be 
nobility of conduct and knightly virtue. 

It is not to be maintained that the allegory is clear and 
constistent in every detail. Lyly had, I think, to be careful 
not to make suggestions about the queen which could be 
literally interpreted. He had to guard against any suggestion 
that Cynthia had actually surrendered herselfi—and thus by 
suggestion, Elizabeth. Hence, perhaps, the emphasis on the 
physical aging of Endimion, hardly to be accounted for by the 
purport of the allegory; hence also the careful avoidance of 
any definite conclusion to Endimion’s love except as this may 
be prefigured in the union of Eumenides and Semele, etc. The 
allegory is further complicated by a briefly suggested and in- 
completely worked out physical allegory as in the characters 
of Tellus, Floscula and Dipsas. There is a possibility of con- 
fusion also in Lyly’s picturing Cynthia too concretely as a 
Queen surrounded by her court. The purpose is obvious, but 
inconsistent with the necessities of the allegory: that was one 
of the difficulties in writing a play for Elizabeth. 

The comic element in the play Lyly handles for the purposes 
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of the allegory with consummate skill. As a foil to Endimion, 
Sir Tophas explains, as he burlesques, much of the meaning of 
the serious allegory.** Endimion is versed in arms: Sir Tophas 
is a walking armory of fowling pieces and fishing rods. As 
Endimion falls in love with Cynthia, Tophas falls in love with 
the witch, Dipsas. In his prose hymn to her beauty, for all 
the usual terms of praise are substituted their opposites. Indeed 
the play proceeds largely by a series of contrasting scenes. 
Act II opens with a soliloquy by Endimion on his hopeless 
passion; in the next scene Tophas is shown disdaining the mock 
advances of Scintilla and Favilla. Endimion falls asleep (II iii) ; 
when Tophas next appears (III iii) he too falls asleep. Both 
dream and relate their dreams each with an allegorical meaning. 
The serious allegory is thus constantly illumined, even as it is 
burlesqued, by the comic foil scenes. 

Most scholars have agreed that Love’s Metamorphosis is not 
an allegorical play.*” In point of fact, the play seems to be a 
thorough-going venture into allegory. This mistake is perhaps 
what led W. W. Greg to declare Love’s Metamorphosis, “ an 
inferior work . . . botched up in a hurry.” * 

Ramis, a shoresman, Montanus, a mountaineer, Sylvestris, 
a woodsman, are in love with Nisa, Celia and Niobe, nymphs 
of Ceres. Nisa is too “ cruel,” Celia too “coy,” Niobe too 
“fickle.” From the beginning of the play they are so distin- 
guished and are so distinguished throughout (I ii, IIT i, IV i). 
Similarly, though not so distinctly, the three lovers are marked: 
Silvestris will have nothing but pure and unforced love; Ramis 
doesn’t care much what happens if he has his love to bed; 
Montanus steers the middle course of “ common sense.” (Ii, 
V iv) 

Eriscthon, a farmer, jealous of the honours paid to Ceres, 
cuts down a tree sacred to her. This turns out to be a trans- 
formed nymph, Fidelia. To revenge her Ceres sends Famine 


*° There is nothing strange about this juxtaposition of comedy and courtly love. 
It is present in the 12th Century Aucassin and Nicolete as it is present in Chaucer's 
Knight’s Tale or his Parlement of Foules. Courtly Love was of the essence self- 
conscious. A natural concomitant to an expression which is aware of the flightiness 
of its own flights is ironic humor. 

°7 See footnote 1. 

°8 W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (A. H. Bullen, 1906), 230. 
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to gnaw at the vitals of Eriscthon. In the meantime the three 
lovers, having been repulsed, beg Cupid for revenge: he com- 
plies and turns Nisa, the cruel, into a rock, Celia, the coy, into 
a rose, and Niobe, the fickle, into a bird. 

Eriscthon, to satisfy his hunger is forced to sell his daughter, 
Protea, to a merchant. Protea calls upon Neptune, because of 
past favours she has granted him, to save her. He enables her 
to escape the merchant by transforming her into a fisherman. 
She then rescues her lover, Petulius, from a siren. Ceres appeals 
to Cupid to restore her nymphs. Cupid promises to do so if 
they will marry his lovers and if Ceres will cease punishing 
Eriscthon whose daughter has won his favor by her faithfulness 
to Petulius. All this is done. The maidens acceed to Ceres’ 
request after much obstinate refusal and after stipulating 
certain reservations about their own freedom. 

As a story told for its own sake, this is very much of a 
hodge-podge. If it is read as love allegory, the confusion dis- 
appears. That love allegory is intended seems implied in Lyly’s 
careful distinction between the three nymphs and in the lecture 
which they receive from Dan Cupid on precisely those sins 
against love which are illustrated by their characters. Allegoric- 
ally the play would seem to be embroidery on the admonition 
to ladies that they avoid the love sin of being “ dangerous.” 

Cruelty in love (Nisa) , Coyness (Celia) , Fickleness (Niobe) , 
typify the wrong attitudes of the young virgin in the courtly 
love system as its tenets are expounded by Dan Cupid: 


Ceres. . . In virgines what dost thou chiefest desire? 

Cup. In those that are not in loue, reuerent thoughts of loue, 
in those that be, faithfull vowes. 

Ceres. What does thou most hate in virgines? 

Cupip. Pride in the beautifull, bitter taunts in the wittie, 
incredulitie in all . . . Ceres, let this serue for all; let not thy 
Nymphes be light nor obstinate, but as virgines should be, 
pittifull and faithfull; so shall your flames warme, but not 
burne, delight, and neuer discomfort.*® 


The three lovers together typify the courtly lover with his 
high pretensions and very practical desires; patience and im- 


°° Loves Metamorphosis . . . London. Printed for William Wood .. . 1601. 
Clv, C2-C2v. 
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patience, etc. Ceres, the fructifying mother, is symbolic of 
virginity, but—most important—not of eternal chastity. Erisc- 
thon by his looks and actions seems to represent both jealous 
envy and false report, fundamental vices in courtly love.*° 
Protea, by her name and in having given herself to Neptune, 
the God of Change, would seem to represent Changefulness in 
Love. She is faithful to one lover, Petulius, whose name would 
imply that he stands for Wantonness. The siren suggests that 
most abandoned of women, the prostitute, the seller of love. 
Cupid is, of course, the God of Love (metamorphosed from 
his underdog position in Sapho and Phao and more strikingly 
in Gallathea). It remains but to show how these allegorical 
states are set into motion within the play to discover the 
meaning of Love’s Metamorphosis. 

The subject of the play is courtship. Two alternatives of 
conduct for the courtly ladies are set forth: one that of the 
three reluctant nymphs, the other represented in the story of 
Protea. The two alternatives, or threads of the allegory, are 
tied together by the story of Eriscthon. At the precise moment 
that the maidens are busy in mockery of their lovers, Eriscthon, 
or Jealous Envy, destroys Fidelia, faithfulness and the credit 
of virginity by his hatchet of Ill Report. He is visited in 
punishment by insatiable hunger, characteristic of jealous envy. 
We turn from his story, however, to that of his daughter, 
Protea. 

Why Protea, or Changefulness, is Eriscthon’s daughter may 
be explained by a quotation from Euphues and His England: 


Flye that vice . . . Jealousie: for if thou suspect without cause, it 
is the next way to haue cause.** 


Changefulness springs from the jealous suspicion of it. Driven 
by the necessities of his hunger, Eriscthon is finally forced to 
sell his daughter; that is, to make Changefulness, Harlotry. 


“°Cf. Andreas Capellanus in his Love Commandments; E. Trojel, Andreae 
Capellani Regii Francorum De Amore Libri Tres (Havniae, 1892), 105-106: 
Commandment III: “ Alterius idonee copulatam amori scienter subvertere non 
coneris.” 
Commandment IX: “ Maledicus esse non debes.” 
Commandment X: “ Amantium noli existere propalator.” 
[Aa7v] 
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She is saved by the God of Change, Neptune. If there is any 
significance in this, it is that Protea is saved from prostitution 
by her regard for her “ amateur” standing. It is this which 
enables her to win her lover from the allurements of the pros- 
titue, the siren. Wantonness remains true to Changefulness 
and so escapes the enticements of commercial love. Because 
of Protea’s faithfulness to passionate love for its own sake, 
Cupid asks Ceres to abate the hunger of Eriscthon if he will 
learn to speak respectfully of True Virginity. The story of 
Protea, then, presents one possibility of conduct, the ready 
surrender to importunity. 

The alternative possibility, a concomitant of the former, is 
that the courtly lady, represented by the three reluctant 
nymphs will become so unnatural as to become dehumanized: 
a state represented by their change into rock, rose and bird. 
This might occur if the lover was to abandon his pursuit and 
leave the lady to the revenge of outraged nature. 

The “solution” offered in the play, as we might expect 
from Euphues, is a balance between the two extremes.” Jealous 
envy is to be quenched and then Cupid: 


will make such vnspotted loue among you, that there shall bee no 
suspicion nor iarre, no vnkindnesse nor iealousie: but let all Ladies 
heereafter take heede, that they resist not loue, which worketh 
wonders.** 


Ceres: 


will charm my Nymphes, as they shall neither be so stately as not 
to stoope to loue, nor so light as presently to yeeld. 


Somewhere between Protea and the three nymphs lies the mean 
of true conduct in love. 

This explanation is not perfect. The allegory is made difficult 
by Lyly’s playful treatment, not distracting to his well versed 
audience but difficult for one not trained in the subtleties of 
love allegory. A beginning of order is made and the play not 
left as a jumbled confusion, a state belied by Lyly’s careful 


” 


*? Cf. Footnote 9 under “ Lyly’s Compromise.” For the historical progenitor of 
this view, Alanus de Insulis, see Lewis, op. cit., 102-105. 
Loves Metamorphosis. F4v-G1. 
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attention to details of characterization, to the suitability of 
names, to distinctions in meaning. 

That The Woman in the Moon is an allegorical play has not 
been generally perceived,** yet only thus may it be properly 
understood. The Woman in the Moon tells the story of a 
woman. Her character is drawn and her story told entirely in 
the allegorical manner. In this play Lyly attempts to show 
color and life through the personification of certain psycho- 
logical traits which successively dominate the woman, Pandora: 


Act One: Nature’s creation of Pandora; Saturn as the first influ- 
ence on her. 


Fair Woman, Pandora, is created, and all her parts are 
put in motion by Concord, with the exception of her tongue, which 
is loosened by Discord. Thus is she made ready for the wooing of 
men. Her debut is marred by her melancholy temper, caused by 
the influence of Saturn. Through his influence she is made anti- 
social and self-willed. Her conduct is thus characterized by her 
mistreatment of her servant, Gunophilus, and her contempt for the 
swains. 


Act Two: Influence of Jupiter 

Her melancholy disposition leads to self-pride. Under 
Jupiter’s influence she becomes ambitious and disdainful. Her 
conduct is characterized by her demand for worship from her 
servant and for great deeds in her honour from the swains. 


Act Two: Influence of Mars 


By her pride and through her demands she has set the swains 
by the ears. They begin to fight. Under Mars’ baneful influence 
she eggs them on, beats them all in a rage because they appear to 
her to be “ stalling.” She leaves them in a rage. 

Acr Turee: Influence of Sol 

After this violent expulsion of her spleen, she becomes, under 
the influence of genial Sol, soft, yielding, womanly. She weds 
Stesias, whom she has hitherto most hurt. She becomes prophetic 
in her exaltation. 

Act Turee: Influence of Venus 

The moody and difficult Pandora is now married: for a 
moment she is exalted, but under the influence of Venus she 
becomes a thorough-going wanton, a “ merry ” wife indeed. Gun- 
ophilus becomes jealous of her lovers and arouses the suspicion of 


“* Cf. Footnote 1. 
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her husband, Stesias. He sets a trap, but Gunophilus now betrays 
the husband to the wife. 
Act Four: Influence of Mercury 

Being involved in this net of amorous intrigue, and under 
the influence of Mercury, Pandora becomes an accomplished 
deceiver. Her lovers betray her, but she beats them at their own 
game, sets her husband upon them. While he is gone she steals 
his wealth and leaves with the “ chauffeur,” Gunophilus. 
Act Five: Influence of Luna 


Pandora has been so long given her way that she finally 
runs mad out of sheer fickleness. Stesias catches up with the Run- 
aways. He takes Pandora home and the relieved, but disappointed 
Gunophilus declares: 


“ T was nere in loue with her till now. O absolute Pandora! because 
folish, for folly is womens perfection. To talk Idely, to loke wildly, 
to laugh at euery breath and play with a feather, is that would 
make a Stoyke in loue, yea, thou thy selfe.” *° 


The swains now betray all. Stesias is about to slay Pandora 
sleeping but is prevented by the planets. Nature enters, rebukes 
the planets. She transfers Pandora to the moon. Gunophilus is 
turned into bush, which Stesias carried with him when he too 
is sent to the moon to wait on Pandora. 


There are two allegorical patterns in the play: the one that 
of the semi-astrological influences of the planets; the other 
that of Pandora’s psychology as Woman Incarnate. At each 
stage her conduct is explicable in terms of the influence of a 
particular planet as her whole life seems colored by the primary 
influence of the greater in fortune, Saturn. His reign leads to 
discord and his primary influence colors the rest. The planets, 
it must be observed, are agreed to be influences for ill upon 
Pandora. Thus under the usually fortunate reign of Jupiter, 
through the influence of Saturn and of Jupiter’s own ill will, 
Pandora becomes self-willed, imperious, changeable, subject to 
no law but her own. It is the function of the audience to 
‘translate’ these general influences and psychological states 
into the composite actuality of a single woman. Her pride, her 
insistence upon worship, her giving herself to the most 
deserving, her wantonness after her marriage: these are but 
the general attributes of the courtly lady: of Guenevere or 
more exactly of Criseyde. 


“5 Bond, op. cit., 3. 282. 
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In its most extreme form we find such portraiture in the 
allegorically pictured lady of Guillaume de Lorris’ portion of 
the Roman de la Rose. The beloved there we never see; we see 
only such states as are part of her or of the love situation, as 
Daunger, Bialacoil, etc. We start, as it were, with the explana- 
tion, personified, of the character; from the explanation we 
proceed imaginatively to the person herself. Pandora, to be 
sure, is no such completely allegorized character as this. She 
is too much a dramatic entity, but her psychology, her motiva- 
tion is to be found in the planetary influences working upon 
the medium of eternal woman. 

If its allegorical method is taken into account, The Woman 
in the Moon seems successfully to create character. Pandora 
is none the less actual because she is presented allegorically, 
because she springs full blown on Utopia and vanishes into 
the moon. She is Fair Woman, as Lyly conceived her. As 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is not to be understood only in refer- 
ence to her actions on the stage to which perforce she is 
limited, Pandora is not to be thought of merely in terms of 
the abstract action of the fantasy. Cleopatra’s stage life is 
but a key to her character; Pandora’s stage life shows exactly 
what she is as a character, but is a key only to what she is as a 
person. Cleopatra is a real woman who becomes the symbol 
of woman’s infinite variety; Pandora is woman’s infinite variety 
allegorically representing a real woman. Imagination must 
supply for both creations what the poet merely suggests. 


Princeton University 


THE NAIVE IMAGINATION AND THE DESTRUCTION 
OF MACBETH 


By Joun ArtTHos 


1 


When a speaker or writer wishes to put into words some of 
the images that come into his mind, he finds terms that indicate 
or describe their appearance. He may at times be disposed to 
attach significance to them. He does not know how they came 
into his mind, though he is frequently aware that he has the 
power to select from a number of them, and to express those 
he wishes to make use of. Sometimes it seems to him that he 
may give an image any one of several meanings. A picture 
of a fist might be presented to his mind at a certain moment, 
and according to his feelings and what he wishes to express, it 
might be used to represent some aspect of violence, or it might 
suggest the endurance of pain. The appearance of any image, 
and his selection of a particular one for expression, is presum- 
ably determined by the state of his feelings. He is angry or in 
pain, or imagining those states; his mind is involved with con- 
cepts of anger or pain; and from the various images that come 
to his mind as he is brought to think upon his feeling and 
experience, he chooses those he wants and for the purposes of 
the moment. 

Some images, however, force themselves upon his attention, 
and seem to demand expression as meaningful symbols. At 
such times there seem to be no other ones to choose among. As 
symbols, images of this sort evidently represent a kind of order 
in his imagination, some arrangement of ideas that express a 
conception or meaning that he may not have arrived at con- 
clusively in his previous thought. When such an image com- 
mands his attention, the mind evidently accepts the image 
as a means of understanding something. It seems to reveal 
something he supposes to be meaningful to his experience, 
revealing either an aspect of his nature or some condition 
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outside him.’ A picture of transcendent brightness is a common 
image imposing itself upon mystical minds. A conventional 
religious symbol, such as a cross, may also absorb a man’s 
attention, and this kind of image is more obviously explained 
with reference to the individual’s conscious thinking as well 
as to the state of his nature. The picture of blood has an 
especially powerful influence over superstitious minds. Images 
of this sort provide the mind with a starting point for thought. 
The conscious mind interprets them, relates various aspects of 
their appearance or nature to something meaningful in the 
individual’s experience. In his thought he may even attempt 
to exhaust the meanings or references of the image, accepting 
it as a figure expressing what he believes to be true in all 
conceivable references. 

If he uses images for a poetic purpose, a man ordinarily hopes 
to express meanings which are either consonant with what 
he considers the general harmony of his own nature, or in 
agreement with what he conceives the harmony of something 
else to consist in, whether it be the life of another person or 
some aspect of the external world. Any such expression of 
images is closely related to the principles by which he conducts 
his own life. In the course of his life he has come to certain 
conclusions concerning what is good or bad for him to do, what 
is agreeable to his conscience, what his interests are, and what 
activities serve to employ his faculties most fully. If he under- 
takes to put images rising from his feelings into poetry, he 
assumes that the understanding this poetry expresses is in 
harmony with the kind of life he is making for himself. To the 
extent that he conceives these images symbolically, he endeavors 
to use them in such a way that they will be consistent with the 
philosophic and ethical principles by which he believes he is 
ordering his life. 

We are of course aware that we do not create images out of 
our conscious will. When Shakespeare, for example, in the 
person of Macbeth called care a ravell’d sleave, he had no way 
of understanding how that image had come into his mind. But 


*“The peculiarity of the imagination is the production of a reality of human 
origin, and it succeeds therein only because of the faith accompanying the image.” 
T. A. Ribot, Essay on the Creative Imagination, translated by A. H. N. Baron 
(Chicago, 1906), p. 110. 
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once it was made known to him, he knew how to find the words 
for the image, how to use their meaning to express the image’s 
meaning, and he knew how to exploit and control its relevance 
to the state of Macbeth’s feeling at that time. What dis- 
tinguishes a poet’s mind from that of the ordinary man is the 
degree of its interest in ordering and exploiting images. A poet 
refers the images to his experience, he remarks the significance 
of the relationship of the image to his feeling, and then puts 
the image into the service of logic as far as he needs to.” The 
ordinary man does not usually undertake so complex an 
activity in his efforts to express himself. 

A poetic mind cannot fail to value images as one of the most 
trustworthy means of relating its possessor to the world he lives 
in, especially if he is convinced that in general his life is 
integrated, his values are sound, and the purpose of his exist- 
ence is admirable. As the years increase his experience, his 
imagination continues to prove its worth and is equal to his 
increased understanding. His intelligence continues to pre- 
serve its discriminating quality, and his imagination continually 
clarifies and rarely confuses the world of his experience.’ If 
an image relating to the idea of faith or hope or love occurs to 
him, the image is the representation of a living thing—a rose, 
green grass, a goddess. For such a reference his imagination 
never presents him with a picture of something that in its nature 
is contrary to the idea as he understands it, contrary to the 
value the idea has for his living. The image for these ideas by 
which he lives, and through whose offices his life has prospered, 
is never a dead thing, a stone, or a corpse. As long as he believes 


?It is hard to discover to what degree this may be called a conscious or uncon- 
sious activity: ‘“ That the actual choice of words—the poet’s language as distinct 
from his imagery—is formed by a... process of unconscious association, would 
seem to be a fair deduction from the evidence of psychoanalysis. In the degree 
that they are poetic such words are automatic associations of an aural rather than 
a visual nature.” Herbert Read, Surrealism (London, 1936), pp. 77-8. 

®“So the thinking faculty thinks of its forms in mental pictures, and, just as 
what is pursued and avoided is defined in them, so also it is outside sensation; 
whenever it is a case of mental pictures [PavTacuarwr], there is movement. For 
instance in perceiving a beacon a man recognizes that it is fire; then seeing it 
moving he knows that it signifies an enemy. But at other times one calculates by 
images [Pavrdopuacw] or thoughts residing in the soul, as if one saw them, and plans 
for the future in view of the present; and when one says in the case of sensation 
that it is pleasant or unpleasant, in the realm of thought one avoids or pursues, and 
so generally in action.” Aristotle, De Anima, 431b (translated by W. S. Hett). 
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he has been true to himself, his imagination will not confound 
him.* It will never present him with a dead thing in the shape 
of a living thing. It will never confuse the spiritual or imma- 
terial with the material. It will never mistake the brazen image 
for the god.° 

The discipline required of imaginative conception by the 
inevitable tyranny of its nature normally provides the balance 
where the life of a man’s mind remains true to the life of the 
man himself. In his history there are all the traces of emotion 
and thought and living. Out of what makes up the man there 
is some truth or perception or harmony in whose knowledge 
alone his imagination flourishes. When this central perception 
is confused, or when his mind is insufficiently disciplined, the 
imagination will continue to assert its authority in images 
whether he knows how to control them or not. And when a 


* At one place in the vision of his ascent through Purgatory Dante met one of the 
Sirens who tempted Ulysses: 
When ‘fore me in my dream a woman’s shape 
There came, with lips that stammer’d, eyes aslant, 
Distorted feet, hands maim’d, and colour pale. 
I look’d upon her; and as sunshine cheers 
Limbs numb’d by nightly cold, e’en thus my look 
Unloos’d her tongue. next in brief space her form 
Decrepit rais’d erect, and faded face 
With love’s own hue illum’d. 
(Purgatory, 19. 7-14; translated by Cary). 
Dante was so enchanted by her that Virgil required the support of divine reason to 
free him from the charm she was asserting in his dream. 
5 I suppose this to be the gist of Blake’s criticism of the thought and imagination 
of one of the evil Specters in Jerusalem: 
... the mighty Hand 
Condens’d his Emanations into hard opake substances, 
And his infant thoughts & desires into cold dark cliffs of death. 
His hammer of gold he siez’d and his anvil of adamant. 
He siez’d the bars of condens’d thoughts, to forge them 
Into the sword of war, into the bow and arrow, 
Into the thundering cannon and into the murdering gun. 
I saw the limbs form’d for exercise contemn’d, & the beauty of 
Eternity look’d upon as deformity, & loveliness as a dry tree. 
(The Prophetic Writings of William Blake, edd. D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis 
(Oxford, 1926), 1.458). The editors remark that in this passage “ The spectrous 
power seeks ‘to Vegetate the Divine Vision’; to establish the doctrines of physical 
reality and moral responsibility against Imagination.” 
° At the very beginning of the Vita Nuova Dante described how Beatrice (la 
gloriosa donna de la mia mente) became the ascendant power in his life. Through 
her, love took command of his soul by virtue of the power granted it by his imagina- 
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man, particularly one with a poetic mind, suffers some great 
shock deeply disturbing his nature, through terror or a violated 
conscience, his imagination may serve to betray him. It has 
previously been his habit to trust his imagination when it was 
in harmony with his nature in the time when the other elements 
of his nature were generally in harmony. But since it happens 
that the images of his mind continue to express his nature when 
that harmony has been destroyed, he still offers these images 
his trust, necessarily faithful to the only mind he owns, but 
untrue to much else, failing to face what he knows to be the 
cause of his disturbance. When he thinks of hope he may find 
that the green grass has turned brown and is dead. He may 
mistake form for matter, which I suppose to be the essential 
fault of idolatrous minds. But the images are as plenteous as 
ever, even though their power is now destructive of his intellect.’ 

In his life he has gone back upon himself, and is confusing 
evil with good. If he does not wish to admit the error, or if he 
cannot undo the crime, he must somehow continue to live and 
his mind must continue to provide him with the means of know- 
ing that his life will remain meaningful. Nothing remains for 
him to trust but his mind, and the life of his mind, his imagina- 


tion (per la virtu che li dava la mia imaginazione). It is clear that in the Divine 
Comedy the love of Beatrice implies much more than in the earlier work, though we 
must believe that even in the Paradiso the conception of Beatrice as an allegorical 
figure was treated as Dante insisted all allegory should be treated, referring primarily 
to literal truth. Nevertheless, the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova dominated an imagi- 
nation that, in Dante’s terms, was less truthful than the faculty that was to serve 
him in the ascent into those regions into which Virgil, or Reason, could not accom- 
pany him. Here his imagination is formed by a divine spirit which guides it rather 
differently than human love had done: 
O quick and forgetive power [immaginativa]! that sometimes dost 

So rob us of ourselves, we take no mark 

Though round about us thousand trumpets clang! 

What moves thee, if the senses stir not? Light 

Kindled in heav’n, spontaueous, self-inform’d, 

Or likelier gliding down with swift illapse 

By will divine. (Purgatory, 17. 13-19; translated by Cary) . 

I am indebted here as elsewhere to the extraordinarily able study of Murray 
Wright Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval Thought, 
Urbana, 1927. 

7“ Socrates. Shall we or shall we not say that of these pictures those are for the 
most part true which are presented to the good, because they are friends of the gods, 
whereas those presented to the bad are for the most part false? Protarchus. Surely 
we must say that.” Philebus, 40 B (translated by H. N. Fowler). 
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reat tion. And it will be a long time before he discovers that his 
ited imagination has a closer obligation to the entire nature of which 
has it is a form than it does to his desperate wish to continue living. 
ake Imagination lacks the imitative instinct. It is the spring and 
torrent which we do not re-ascend. Out of this living sleep daylight 
ens is ever born and ever dying it returns there. It is a universe without _ 
hen association, a universe which is not a part of a greater universe, a — 
uges godless universe, since it never lies, since it never confuses what 
but will be with what has been. It is truth, the whole truth, the wander- 
the ing palace of the imagination. Truth is quickly told, unreflectingly, 
find plainly; and for it, sadness, rage, gravity and joy are but changes 
a of the weather and seductions of the skies. 
tial The images that come to him now he will continue to trust 
Ss as blindly, since he is deprived of what had hitherto been his touch- 
act. stone, a life in harmony with his conscience and his beliefs. 
sing But these images now will reflect the chaos of his nature, and 
f he his corrupted mind, which he is refusing to recognize as chaos, 
and or as corruption. They will, distorted by his uncertainty, con- 
ow- found that perception of reality with which he once lived in 
for harmony. The liquid blood becomes an indelible stain upon his 
ina- hand, what was once the source of life and change is now 
unchangeable matter; and it is with his imagination as with his 
eyes, which 
tical are made the fools o’ th’ other senses. 
sarily Or else worth all the rest. (2. 1. 44-5) 
nagi- 
ather 


The murder of Duncan was the shock that unmanned 
- Macbeth. But he was a man of magnificent strength and a 
warrior, and his will to live remained magnificently strong even \ 
while he suffered so grievously from the knowledge of the evil 
he had done. His will to live eventually failed partly because 
his imagination betrayed his will. The images crowding his 
mind more and more confused his understanding of the laws 


“okt of life, the primary distinctions he had otherwise known how 
; to make easily, the difference between what is alive and what 

r “| is dead, what was useful to him and what was harmful. 

gods, 

urely ® Paul Eluard, “ Poetic Evidence,” translated by George Reavey, in Surrealism, 


ed. Herbert Read, p. 173. 
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He made every effort to continue his miserable life, and his 
resources were great enough to prevent the immediate disinte- 
gration either of his mind or his will. But the disintegration was 
none the less not to be halted, his feeling was to be dulled along 
with his will, and the images of what once were lively passions 
would now be represented in terms of the most insensitive 
matter. 

After Macbeth had taken to crime, he became aware of the 
deep unsettling of his nature. He found himself believing that 
both his ambition and his regrets were valid, but in assuming 
responsibility for both he was miserably aware that he was 
losing his assurance. He fought to preserve it, and he believed 
he was helped in this struggle by his imagination. In these 
strange new circumstances he felt he could rely upon that 
wonderful faculty of his mind that had served him so splendidly 
in the past in revealing the significance of things. But now 
the images he was to create needed to do more than provide the 
means of understanding. They needed to be independent of 
his inner disturbance, images that, once created, would be 
independent of his dilemma. As such they would be evidence 
of a kind of special existence in a world where a special aspect 
of the truth prevailed. As images of the truth they would have 
the truth’s saving power. They would provide him with an 
understanding of the war of feeling that distracted him, and by 
fixing the picture of this war in long clusters of images he must 
have thought he would rid himself of the pain they described. 
This was for him, of so sensitive a conscience, a most urgent 
delusion. d 

It is only before the murder that Macbeth expresses any 
doubt of the pictures presented to his mind, and this obviously 
in the horror the idea of murder raises in him: 


My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. (1. 3. 139-42) 


Even when he is confronted with the miraculous appearance 
and disappearance of the witches, visible to both Banquo and 
himself, it is clear that mere insubstantialness in no way causes 
him to doubt their reality, 
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. . what seem’d corporal melted 
As breath into the wind, (1. 3. 81-2) 


and as time proved their prophecies he had no reason to doubt 
the reality of that vision. By nature, as well as by such circum- 
stances, he was disposed to trust his sight and his visual 
imaginings. 

As he is hurried into planning for the murder he is confronted 
by the hallucination of the dagger, but this time he realizes that 
this is a child of his mind, and not real as the witches are. But 
he immediately understands that the dagger is an image of the 
truth, it tells him how horrible the thing is he is about to do: 


It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. (2. 1. 48-9) 


He denies the “reality” of the image, but he knows that it 
expressed the ugly truth of his intent. And he also knows that 
even as he imagined the dagger, and was reaching for it, he 
was fascinated by it. The evil it represented had already taken 
possession of him. He had only strength enough to wrench his 
mind from the picture of what he was to do, not enough to free 
himself from the idea. 

It is important to observe that before the murder Macbeth 
pictured the world predominantly in terms of personification. 


If chance will have me King, why, chance 
may crown me. (1. 3. 143 


In the first important soliloquy before the murder, the figures 
of his speech are crowded with personifications: 


If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success. .. . 

... we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague th’ inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. 


. his virtues 
Will plead like angels, ‘trumpet- tongu’d, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin hors’d 
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Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 

And falls on th’ other— (1.7. 2-28) 


After he has seen the dagger it is still pretty much the same 
(though the appearance of the drops of blood on the dagger 
has introduced the first intense perception of material detail) : 


Now o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep. Witchraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and wither’d Murder, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing [strides], towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. (2. 1. 49-56) 


And in the same speech his fear leads him to imagine life and 
speech in the earth and in stones, though there is no doubt that 
he recognizes this for the fiction it is: 


Thou [sure] and firm set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which [way they] walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. (2. 1. 56-60) 


But immediately after the murder, and after the terrible per- 
sonification—* Macbeth does murder sleep ”—there appears a 
sad transformation in the pictures of his mind: 


—the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. (2. 2. 36-40) 


Life is falling away into parts, weakly personified, or, at best, 
dully sensitive. Shortly after, there is the overwhelming thought 
of the indelible stain of the blood he imagines upon his hand: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. (2. 2. 60-3) 
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The strength of his soul is given over to the conviction once} 
and for all that he has brought inevitable destruction upon him- 
self. The crime has transformed his life, and what remains is 
a dead life, an indelible stain, something neither under the 
control of his desires or hopes or even his will. The stain, just 
as it would change the color of the sea, will overcome the 
natural order of his life. 

And at the end, when he turns from the thought of his dying 
wife to the state of his own feeling, the lively motions of his 
life have turned to insensitive matter: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? (5. 3. 40-5) 


Diseas’d, rooted, written, stuff—here Macbeth makes one effort 
after another to find the word to name his feelings or an aspect 
of them, and finally he ends with stuff, and repeats it as if he 
knew no other meaningful term for the pain that has all but 
replaced his other feelings. His mind is now so surely reflecting 
his disintegrating will that it can provide him only with pictures 
of something merely material. What was alive is dead. 

It would seem that the images of Macbeth’s speech are more 
and more frequently images of matter that is not personified, 
and that this development keeps pace with the loss of hope 
and the increase of despair. But this materializing habit, how- 
ever suddenly it forced itself upon him immediately after the 
murder, was not in the nature of things complete. Even at the 
end he thought of tomorrows and yesterdays and life as actors 
upon a stage, though they turn out to be frail figures compared 
to his early imagining of the swelling prologue to the imperial 
theme. And meanwhile it occurs to him to think of his life as a 
dead leaf, and to think that his mind and heart are full of 
diseased matter. But Macbeth did not die easily, and the 
survival in his mind of images with life in them is proof of the 
brilliance with which he struggled to make up for the terrible 
defeat he suffered in committing his crimes. His will to live was 
tremendous, and he meant his imagination to help him live. But 
his imagination was not under the control of his will. 


> and 
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The images betrayed Macbeth and hastened his deterioration 
_ because he clung to them as possessing some instructive reality 
\apart from his conscience. He needed to believe his life could 
still prosper though he was more and more involved in destroy- 
ing others’ lives. As if to say these lives he was destroying 
amounted to nothing, trying to believe even life was nothing, 
his mind was dwelling more and more on mere physical details, 
conceived in the most vivid strength: 


Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood, 
And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance. (2. 3. 117-120) 


Better be with the dead 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. (3. 2. 19-22) 


Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. (3. 2. 46-7) 


I had else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air. (3.-4. 21-3) 


The materiality of the descriptions became what was most 
important in them. His greatest fear was that the dead Banquo 
and Birnam Wood should come to life. To see the world as it 
was not, a world that did not judge him, gave him its false 
relief: 

I am in blood 


Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. (3. 4. 136-8) 


Just as a river might be safely forded, so might a river of blood. 

Determined to rid himself of the sense of evil and of retri- 
bution, he fed his searching mind with the pictures of physical 
things he thought there was no harm in, things that, once 
imagined, would have satisfied his desire to know how things 
stood, and that by offering no judgment would cease to exist 
just as right and wrong had. But the pain continued and the 
images only changed their shape. As more and more presented 
themselves in the form of material things, they came to repre- 
sent the incorruptible finality of matter, something that could 
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not speak like angels trumpet-tongued nor prate like stones. 
Having given his imagination so much of his trust, Macbeth 
felt that the images had become lastingly part of him, and they 
had replaced his feelings: 


I have supp’d full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. (5. 5. 13-15) 


Direness—which means, the images of dire things—can no 
longer offend his sight, and this for him is especially significant, 
for he seems from the beginning to have been abnormally 
offended by ugly sights: 
Stars, hide your fires; 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. (1. 4. 50-3) 


Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. . . . 
Start, eyes! (4. 1. 113, 116) 


The most ominous figure of all was the image of the thickening 
light: 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood; 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
(3. 2. 50-3) 


Just as the visual perception of objects depends upon light, 
so images in the mind are always accompanied by the appear- 
ance of light. Aristotle’s crude etymology is to the point: 
“ But since vision is pre-eminently sensation, the name ¢avtacia 
(imagination) is derived from ¢dos (light), because without 
light it is impossible to see.” ° Light, when congealed to dark- 


® De Anima, 429a2 (translated by W. S. Hett). 

In the myth of the divided line Plato explained how light was necessary to vision, 
and he then went on to establish the analogy of light to the idea of good: 

“You are aware,” I said, “ that when the eyes are no longer turned upon objects 
upon whose colours the light of day falls but that of the dim luminaries of night, 
their edge is blunted and they appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell 
in them.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ But when, I take it, they are directed upon 
objects illumined by the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside in these 
same eyes.” “Certainly.” ‘Apply this comparison to the soul also in this way. 
When it is firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality shine resplendent it 
apprehends and knows them and appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to 
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ness, would conceal from him those sights and images he had 
to flee: the images would destroy him if he saw them. But as 
long as he lived he continued to see them, only they were 
increasingly mere matter, with the life and light gone out of 
them. And they shared the nature of the serpent in the Inferno, 
who stared at its prey, the soul of Agnello, transfixing it until 
the soul became that which stared at it. Regarding these lifeless 
images, Macbeth was either transformed into the likeness of the 
death his imagination materialized, or else he recognized them 
as the prophecy of what he was to become, matter bereft of 
life. 


University of Michigan. 


that region which is mingled with darkness, the world of becoming and passing away, 
it opines only and its edge is blunted, and it shifts its cpinions hither and thither, 
and again seems as if it lacked reason.” Republic, 508C-D (translated by Paul 
Shorey). 
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JOHN DONNE AND THE VIRGINIA COMPANY 
By StanLey JOHNSON 


Few of John Donne’s sermons have more often been com- 
mented upon than the one preached before the Virginia 
Company of London on 13 November 1622, but since the 
comments have been insufficiently based on an examination 
of the company’s records and contemporary publications about 
the colony, all of them are incomplete and often inaccurate.’ 
This paper seeks, with the help of these documents, to describe 
Donne’s relations with the company and the occasion of the 
sermon and to indicate the significance of its theme at the 
moment of its delivery. Incidentally, it also calls attention 
to a virtually unknown poem by Donne’s intimate friend 
Christopher Brooke. 

Like many of his friends and patrons, Donne had been 
interested in the company from its earliest days. On 11 July 
1607, less than two months after the first settlers disembarked 
on the site of the future Jamestown, he alluded to the enter- 
prise in a compliment to Mrs. Herbert,’ and early in 1609, 
as a new charter was being prepared for the company, the 
report circulated that he sought to be made secretary of the 
colony, a position given instead to his friend William Strachey.* 
Among the incorporators listed in this charter were such other 
friends of Donne as Sir Francis Wolley, Sir Thomas Roe, and 
Christopher Brooke, of whom the last two were also members 


*See especially Augustus Jessopp, John Donne (London, 1897), pp. .148-151; 
Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne, 2 vols. (London, 1899), 1. 
237-238; 2. 162-163; Logan Pearsall Smith, Donne’s Sermons: Selected Passages 
(Oxford, 1920), pp. xlv, 248-249; Hugh I’Anson Fausset, John Donne: A Study 
in Discord (London, [1924]), pp. 251-252; Evelyn Hardy, Donne: A Spirit in Con- 
flict (London, 1942), pp. 195-196. 

* Gosse, op. cit., 1. 165. 

® The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman Egbert McClure, 2 vols. (Phil- 
adelphia, 1939), 1.284. Harold Cooper, “ John Donne and Virginia in 1610,” MLN, 
57 (1942), 661-663, misdates Chamberlain’s letter and unconvincingly suggests that 
Donne wrote Elegy V as he contemplated the voyage. For Strachey, see Evelyn M. 
Simpson, A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924), p. 317. 
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of the council.* Donne’s mentor Thomas Morton praised the 
undertaking by assuring “his Maiesty and his Nobles, that 
it is a Voyage, wherin euery Christian ought to set to his 
helping hand, seeing the Angell of Virginia cryeth out to this 
land, as the Angell of Macedonia did to Paul, O come and 
helpe vs.”* By 1611 more of Donne’s friends—Sir John 
Danvers, Sir Henry Goodere, Richard Martin, and Arthur 
Ingram—had become subscribers,° and early in the next year, 
in a jocular letter to Goodere about “two millions confiscated 
to the Crown of England,” Donne referred to his own and 
Martin’s interest in the venture: “And since I am ever an 
affectionate servant to that journey, acquaint M. Martin from 
me, how easie it will be to get a good part of this for Virginia.” ' 
The new charter of 1612 contained the names of even more of 
Donne’s friends and patrons—the Countess of Bedford, Lord 
Hay, Sir Robert Rich, Sir Henry Wotton, George Garrard, 
and Lionel Cranfield—and announced that Ingram and Martin 
were now of the council.® 

All these subscribers, like most of the others, were doubt- 
less impelled chiefly by the hope of material gain, and only 
Donne’s poverty, one may assume, explains why his name is 
absent from all of these lists. Yet since Donne’s sermon has 
often been described as the first missionary sermon ever 
preached in England,’ it is necessary to recall at the beginning 
that the Virginia Company had always insisted that profit 
was only one and that not the first or even the second of its 
aims: the glory of God and the advancement of the kingdom 


* Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States, 2 vols. (Boston, 1890), 
1. 211, 214, 282. 

5 Daniel Price, Sauls Prohibition Staide (London, 1609), sigs. F2’-F3. Morton’s 
address has apparently not survived. Probably also to 1609 belong Donne’s allu- 
sions to Virginia in a verse letter to the Countess of Bedford and (if the poem is 
his) Elegy XIV: Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. John Hayward (London, 
1929), pp. 166, 85. (Hereafter cited as Hayward.) 

® Brown, op. cit., 1. 466, 467. 

7 Letters to Severall Persons of Honour (London, 1651), pp. 54, 55. For the date 
see I. A. Shapiro, “The Text of Donne’s Letters to Severall Persons,’ RES, 7 
(1931), 294. 

® Brown, op. cit., 2. 542, 543, 546, 549. 

® The phrase derives from Jessopp, op. cit., p. 148; cf. DNB (sub Donne). It has 
been repeated by Smith, op. cit., pp. xlv, 249; Simpson, op. cit., p. 842; and Hardy, 
op. cit., p. 195. 
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were both more important.’® Many Englishmen were indeed 
so outraged by Spain’s enslavement, torture, and cruel slaughter 
of the Indians that they seriously questioned the very lawful- 
ness of settlement in lands occupied by others—unless the 
colonizers went not to annihilate the natives but to bring 
them into God’s church." Since this was the avowed aim of 
the Virginia Company, many clergymen besides Morton early 
supported the undertaking, and, to seek no further for 
examples, the sermons preached before the company by William 
Symonds in 1609 and William Crashaw in 1610 can as well be 
called “ missionary ” sermons as Donne’s.'’” But even more 
interesting is the emphasis on pious intentions in the official 
declarations of the company.” 

Nor were these intentions forgotten in later years. Under 
Sir Edwin Sandys, the Earl of Southampton, John and Nicholas 
Ferrar, and Donne’s friend Sir John Danvers, the company 
continued to supply settlers in increasing numbers and to 
encourage, with all the means at its disposal, the production 
of divers commodities. But the spiritual welfare of the colony 
was never ignored. Great care was devoted to the selection 
of ministers, and, with the help of generous gifts, plans were 
under way for the establishment of a free school and of a 
college at Henrico that native children might be educated in 
religion and civility. On 24 July 1621, along with much advice 
to the colony about the commodities to be produced, the 
company also directed, as it often had before, “ that the best 
meanes bee used to draw the better disposed of the Natiues 


*° This was first properly emphasized in Louis B. Wright, Religion and Empire: 
The Alliance between Piety and Commerce in English Expansion, 1558-1625 (Chapel 
Hill, 1943), especially pp. 84-114, which include a brief notice of Donne’s sermon. 
For more general background I am indebted to Wesley Frank Craven, Dissolution 
of the Virginia Company (New York, 1932) and Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History, 4 vols. (New Haven, 1934-1938), 1. 

Donne himself condemns Spain’s mistreatment of the Indians in Ignatius his 
Conclaue (London, 1611): see Hayward, pp. 392-393; cf. p. 158. 

*2 William Symonds, Virginia. A Serman Preached at White-Chappel (London, 
1609); William Crashaw, A Sermon Preached in London before the right honorable 
the Lord Lavvarre (London, 1610). 

18 See A True and Sincere declaration of the purpose and ends of the Plantation 
begun in Virginia (London, 1610), pp. 1-5; A True Declaration of the estate of the 
Colonie in Virginia (London, 1610), pp. 6-10, 66-68; and Robert Johnson, The New 
Life of Virginea (London, 1612), sigs. E4-F1. 
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to Converse wth or people and labor amongst them wth Con- 
venient reward, that therby they may growe to a likeing and 
loue of Ciuillty, and finallie bee brought to the knowledge and 
loue of god and true religion.” Such civilized Indians would 
prove valuable not only in case of attack but “in the more 
gennerall Conversion of the Heathen people w* wee somuch 
desier.” ** 

Even if few Indians were converted and all the company’s 
other aims were at times pursued too hastily and with too 
little regard for actual conditions in the colony, many both 
in London and in Virginia did feel early in 1622 that their 
efforts were about to bear fruit. On 18 April, Patrick Copland, 
who had collected more than seventy pounds for the school, 
preached at the company’s request a sermon soon published 
as Virginia’s God be Thanked, or A Sermon of Thanksgiuing 
for the Happie successe of the affayres in Virginia this last 
yeare. The misfortunes of earlier years Copland attributed 
to the spiritual deficiencies of both settlers and adventurers; 
the recent blessings called for thankfulness to God and a resolve 
to further his work. And he quoted a letter from George 
Thorpe, the overseer of the college lands in the colony, which 
pointed out that the Indians “do liue so peaceably amongst 
vs, and round about vs, as they do euen seeme to groane 
vnder the burden of the bondage of Satan, and to want 
nothing but meanes to be deliuered.” * 

Not long after Copland’s sermon, the Virginia Company 
sought to honor itself and Donne by electing him to member- 
ship. On 3 July 1622, after the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
Lord Mayor of London, and the Recorder had been made free 
of the company and members of its council, four others “ in 
reguard of their worthines” were granted the “like fauo' ”. 
Among these was Donne, who had, as a matter of fact, already 
been made a member of the company, though not of the 
council, on 22 May. All these appointments, it should be noted, 
were honorary; Donne apparently never became, by either 


** The Records of the Virginia Company of London, ed. Susan Myra Kingsbury, 
4 vols. (Washington, 1906-1935), 3. 470. (Hereafter cited as Records.) 

+5 P, 28. (I have not preserved the italics of the original.) For the occasion of 
the sermon see Records, 1. 613, 628-629. 
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gift or subscription, an adventurer or shareholder. Donne was 
no doubt chosen chiefly because he now occupied one of the 
city’s most important clerical posts, but who suggested his 
name—Sir John Danvers or another—is not recorded.*® 

Within a week after Donne’s election to the council, the 
company learned that present hopes for success in the colony 
had already been blasted by the dreadful massacre of 22 March, 
when without warning the Indians rose against the scattered 
and ill-defended settlers and slaughtered them by the hundreds. 
Soon all London had heard the bad news.’ For an under- 
standing of the significance of Donne’s sermon the most 
important result of this shocking tragedy was a drastic change 
in attitude toward the Indians in the company’s official 
publications. The council’s instructions to the colony were 
markedly restrained. A letter of 1 August, after other advice, 
proceeded “wth much griefe . . . to the condempnation of 
theire bodies, the saving of whose Soules, we haue so zealously 
affected.” But though justice and security demanded that the 
malefactors be rooted out or at least driven far off, and direc- 
tions were given how these ends might be achieved, the council 
was unwilling completely to abandon its earlier aims. The 
“younger people of both Sexes” were to be spared in the hope 
that they might in time be “ reduced to civilitie, and afterwardes 
to Christianitie,” and special care was to be taken of the few 
converted Indians whose warning had saved many lives.** But 
the effects of the massacre, profound in the colony, were serious 
enough in England, where former detractors of the enterprise 
now found new support for their objections, and the pamphlets 
published by the company to recapture good will at home 
showed little of this restraint. 

The first and most important was A Declaration of the 
State of the Colony and Affaires in Virginia. With a Relation 


16 Records, 2. 20, 26, 76, 89; cf. 3. 65, where Donne is listed as a member without 
shares. (Of all the references to Donne in the Records only those concerning the 
election of 3 July have previously been noted.) For evidence that Donne was 
acquainted with Southampton see Letters to Severall Persons of Honour (London, 
1651), p. 200. It is more difficult to establish any acquaintance with Sir Edwin 
Sandys or the Ferrars. 

17 The earliest allusion in England to the massacre is the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register on 10 July of a (non-extant) ballad called Mourning Virginia. 

18 Records, 3. 671-673; cf. 3. 683. 
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of the Barbarous Massacre in the time of peace and League, 
treacherously executed by the Natiue Infidels vpon the 
English.* This pamphlet, prepared by Edward Waterhouse, 
was intended to quiet extravagant rumor with a true report 
of the event and included, amid many other reasons for con- 
tinuing the enterprise, a list of benefits to be derived from the 
disaster itself. For Waterhouse blames the whole catastrophe 
on the too great tenderness of the English, who thought to 
win “the Sauages to Ciuilitie and Religion, by kinde vsage 
and fayre conuersing amongst them,” and rejoices that their 
treachery has deprived them of further consideration. The 
settlers, who have been pursuing a hard way, may now with 
clear conscience follow the easier and more profitable of con- 
quering the Indians, seizing their land, and compelling them to 
“seruitude and drudgery ’—may, that is, follow the formerly 
despised example of Spain, who also had difficulties to over- 
come, but effected conquests by use of the principle of “ Diuide 
& impera” and in Hispaniola reduced the natives from a 
million to fewer than five hundred.”° Soon after, the company 
also published a treatise by John Bonoeil on the cultivation 
of silkworms and vineyards in Virginia. Here “ Nature,” in a 
closing address on the richness and promise of the land, not 
only cites Waterhouse with approval but is made to protest 
that the Indians are “ most vnnaturall, and so none of mine” 
and hence may be enslaved as the colonists see fit.”* 

A third publication, alluded to earlier, was Christopher 
Brooke’s A Poem on the Late Massacre in Virginia, which has 
remained almost unknown except for its entry in the Stationers’ 
Register, without author’s name, on 11 September.”? Brooke 


1° Entered on 21 August, the book had been read by 14 September: Thomas 
Birch, The Court and Times of James the First, 2 vols. (London, 1849), 2. 330. 

2° See especially pp. 18, 22-33. Waterhouse does allude to the company’s intention 
to propagate the gospel, but only in the most casual and perfunctory way. 

* His Maiesties Gracious Letter to the Earle of South-Hampton. . . . Also a 
Treatise of the Art of making Silke (London, 1622), pp. 85-86. On the publication 
of this book see Records, 1. 543; 2. 101-102. 

*2 4 Poem on the Late Massacre in Virginia. VVith particular mention of those 
men. of note that suffered in that disaster. Written by C. B. Gent. (London, 1622). 
The dedication “To the Honorable Companie of Virginia” is signed “ Christ: 
Brooke.” This volume, which escaped the compilers of the STC, is included in 
Sabin (No. 100510), but officials of the Public Record Office, London, have written 
me that they know nothing of the copy which Sabin records as in that collection. 
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had continued to be interested in the company’s affairs, his 
advice being frequently sought when legal questions were 
involved, and though his poem could scarcely have served 
the present purpose as well as the pamphlets of Waterhouse 
and Bonoeil, it bears on its title page a reproduction of the 
company’s official seal. Amid much lamentation for the dead 
and advice to the living, Brooke argues that this apparent 
violation of the world’s divine order can be nothing but a 
punishment for sin, and hence, with a lesson learned, there 
need be no lasting despair. But his attitude toward the Indians 
is more extreme than any other publicly enunciated. The 
murder of George Thorpe, whose efforts to convert the natives 
were particularly well known, is for Brooke abundant proof 


That were our men so multiply’d as sands, 
And each of them Briarius hundred hands, 
They could not loose the hold the Diuell hath, 
Or bring them to the knowledge of our Faith. 


Indeed, as he contemplates the tragedy of the massacre, 
Brooke answers the troubling question of the origin of the 
Indians by denying that they belong to the company of 
God’s creatures and therefore insists that extirpation is fully 
justified: 


For, but consider what those Creatures are, 
(I cannot call them men) no Character 
Of God in them: Soules drown’d in flesh and blood; 
Rooted in Euill, and oppos’d in Good; 
Errors of Nature, of inhumane Birth, 
The very dregs, garbage, and spawne of Earth... . 
If these (I say) be but consider’d well, 
Father’d by Sathan, and the sonnes of hell, 
What feare or pittie were it, or what sin, 
(The rather since with vs they thus begin) 
To quite their Slaughter, leauing not a Creature 
That may restore such shame of Men, and Nature? ** 


With the kind permission of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, I have used the New York 
Public Library’s photostat of the copy in his possession, the only one known to 
exist. Brooke’s other poems are collected in The Complete Poems of Christopher 
Brooke, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, 4) 
(n. p., 1872). 

28 Sigs. B4’, Cl. I have omitted a mark of parenthesis at the beginning of line 8 
of the second quotation. 
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Less than two months after the entry of Brooke’s poem, 
Donne was invited to preach before the company. The occasion 
was this. In November 1621, an anonymous benefactor offered 
to contribute forty shillings each year for a sermon, and in 
the same month a Mr. Damport, as the donor had requested, 
preached the first of these annual sermons.** The next year, 
on 23 October 1622, the Deputy, Nicholas Ferrar, reminded 
the company of this gift and asked who should this time be 
invited to preach. “ Wherevpon some proposinge the Dean 
of Paules, the Court without naminge any other, did verie 
much desire he might be entreated therevnto, hopinge he 
would please vpon their generall request signified vnto him, 
to vnder[ta]ke the paines and the rather for that he was a 
Brother of this Companie and of their Counsell.” Sir John 
Danvers, Sir Philip Carey, Nicholas Ferrar, and a Mr. Bing 
were appointed to wait upon Donne “ to solicite him earnestly 
herevnto,” and the company then chose St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, for the sermon and also made arrangements for the 
supper that was to follow.” On 6 November, Danvers was 
able to report 


that the Deanes Answeare was verie fauourable and respectiue of 
the Companie, and that hauinge acknowledged with many thanks 
that courtesie they had donn him, by choosinge him to be of their 
Counsell, hee seemed glad they had occasion to vse him in that 
kinde wherein he was able to do them seruice and therevpon 
promised to be ready at the time appointed to performe their 
request, weh gaue the Companie very much content.”® 


A week later, on the afternoon of 13 November, a “ great 
Assembly ” met together to hear the sermon, and by the 
company’s command it was almost immediately published as 


4 Records, 1. 545-546, and The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman Egbert 
McClure, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1939), 2.408. Damport was almost certainly the 
John Davenport who later helped found the New Haven Colony: see Isabel M. 
Calder, The New Haven Colony (New Haven, 1934), p. 12. 

25 Records, 2. 114. The supper was held at Merchant Tailors’ Hall: The Letters 
of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman Egbert McClure, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1939), 
2. 464. For Mr. Bing and Sir Philip Carey, uncle to Sir Lucius Carey, who wrote 
an elegy on Donne, see Brown, op. cit., 2. 828-829, 844, 982, 1069. 

2° Records, 2. 119. 
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A Sermon upon the VIII. Verse of the I. Chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles.” 

In the sermon Donne recognizes the blow that the massacre 

has given to optimism and offers the usual comfort that no 
great enterprise has been brought to perfection in a brief span 
of years. “ Bee not you discouraged, if the Promises which you 
haue made to your selues, or to others, be not so soone dis- 
charg’d; though you see not your money, though you see not 
your men, though a Flood, a Flood of bloud haue broken in 
vpon them, be not discouraged.” And he speaks of benefits 
already derived, though the hope of immediate profit has not 
yet been realized. But far from suggesting that the future 
course of the colony can be simplified by the enslavement or 
extirpation of the Indians, Donne insists that success in the 
plantation and material prosperity will never result unless the 
adventurers first become God’s “witnesses” not only to 
England and Catholic Europe but especially to the heathen 
in Virginia. 
Whom liberty drawes to goe, or present profit drawes to aduenture, 
are not yet in the right way. O, if you could once bring a Cate- 
chisme to bee as good ware amongst them as a Bugle, as a knife, 
as a hatchet: O, if you would be as ready to hearken at the returne 
of a Ship, how many Indians were conuerted to Christ Iesus, as 
what Trees, or druggs, or Dyes that Ship had brought, then you 
were in your right way, and not till then.’® 


Some have supposed that the company’s leaders suggested 
the theme of Donne’s sermon. The more devout of them, 
to be sure, may well have regretted the tenor of the recent 
publications; one recalls that Nicholas Ferrar, already a dedi- 
cated man, was among those who invited Donne to preach. 
But in 1622 Donne scarcely needed help in selecting a text; 
indeed, without specific mention of Virginia, he had already 
urged, in an earlier sermon, the necessity of carrying the gospel 
abroad.”® Moreover, though the sermon gives no positive indi- 


°7 Records, 2. 123. On 1 December, Donne sent a printed copy to Sir Thomas Roe 
and wrote with obvious pleasure of the occasion: Hayward, p. 478. A second 
edition was published in 1624. 

28 Pp, 18-19, 12-13. 

2° X¥XVI. Sermons (London, 1660/1), p. 195; cf. p. 375 (from a sermon preached 
on Easter Monday, 1622): “A man is thy Neighbor, by his Humanity, not by his 
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cation that Donne had read the recent publications of the 
company, it is hardly likely that he knew nothing about them 
or the attitude toward the Indians which they expressed—an 
attitude doubtless shared by a good many others.” The 
massacre in Virginia was of great interest even to those who 
were not members of the company or its council, and Donne’s 
early friendship with Brooke had by no means declined. 
Shortly after the sermon, Donne wrote to Sir Thomas Roe 
that he had “ assisted in the tyme of sicknes, and now attended 
at the funeralls . . . of my Lady Jacob,” who was Brooke’s 
wife,” and six years later, in his will, Brooke included a bequest 
to Donne as his “ deere ancient and worthie freind.” * Cer- 
tainly the leaders of the company must have regarded the 
sermon as an unambiguous answer to those who thought that 
the Christian aims of the undertaking could now be abandoned, 
and it is difficult not to believe that this is precisely what 
Donne intended that it should be. 

For, despite the massacre, he simply reaffirms that the 
company’s first concern must be the salvation of souls. Samuel 
Purchas, in a “tractate” written (though not published) about 
the same time, added to the familiar arguments against unlaw- 
fulness that “ disloyall treason hath now confiscated what- 
soeuer remainders of right the vnnaturall Naturalls had,” * 
but Donne, though he characteristically defends the legality 
of such plantations with more learning than his predecessors, 
insists, as they had, that the right to settlement is strengthened 
when the “ principall ende is not gaine, nor glory, but to gaine 
Soules to the glory of God.” ** Indeed, his sole concession 


Divinity; by his Nature, not by his Religion: a Virginian is thy Neighbor, as well 
as a Londoner; and all men are in every good mans Diocess, and Parish.” 

®°See, for example, Keith Glenn, “Captain John Smith and the Indians,” 
_ Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 52 (1944), 228-248, which, however, 
does not distinguish between Smith’s own views and his paraphrases of Waterhouse. 

* Hayward, p. 478. Brooke married Lady Jacob on 18 December 1619; she was 
buried on 26 November 1622: The Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 
1619-1636, ed. J. V. Kitto (The Publications of the Harleian Society, 66) (London, 
1936), pp. 131, 176. 

82 The Complete Poems of Christopher Brooke, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Mis- 
cellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library, 4) (n. p., 1872), p. 23. 

38 Virginias Verger ” in Purchas His Pilgrimes, 4 vols. (London, 1625), 4. 1813. 
Wright, op cit., pp. 123-131, first called attention to the importance of this work. 

**P. 28. For earlier discussions see especially William Symonds, Virginia. A 
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to the necessities of the moment occurs in a passage where 
the theme is most ardently stated: 


Preach to them Doctrinally, preach to them Practically; Enamore 
them with your Justice, and, (as farre as may consist with your 
security) your Ciwilitie; but inflame them with your godlinesse, 
and your Religion. Bring them to lowe and Reuerence the name 
of that King, that sends men to teach them the wayes of Ciuilitie 
in this world, but to feare and adore the Name of that King of 
Kings, that sends men to teach them the waies of Religion, for 
the next world. 


This is not, Donne recognizes, a new admonition. He reminds 
the adventurers of the gifts recently received for churches and 
schools and the conversion of Indian children and insists that 
he does not ask them “to begin, but to continue a good 
worke.” * And however impossible it was to pursue at the 
moment the course that he urged, the command that the 
sermon be immediately published indicates that the company’s 
leaders were not ungrateful for this forceful reminder of the 
concerns of God. 

This was the last of the annual sermons. Donne had prayed 
at the end that the company’s leaders might be blessed with 
“disposition to vnity and concord,” but the prayer was not 
to be granted. Two weeks after the sermon, the company 
finally approved the tobacco contract that had engaged much 
of its attention during the preceding year. But on 4 December, 
Samuel Wrote raised such objections that the court was “ much 
scandalized,” ** and during the next two months these objec- 
tions occupied most of the company’s time. Thereafter, Donne 
sometimes attended the meetings. He was present on 4 
February 1623, when Wrote’s own proposals were considered, 
and again the next day, when the whole matter was reviewed 
and his friends Danvers and Brooke took an important part 


Sermon Preached at White-Chappel (London, 1609), pp. 10-16; Robert Gray, A 
Good Speed to Virginia (London, 1609), sigs. C3"-C4"; William Crashaw, A Sermon 
Preached in London before the right honorable the Lord Lavvarre (London, 1610), 
sigs. D3-E1; and A True Declaration of the estate of the Colonie in Virginia 
(London, 1610), pp. 6-17. 

°° Pp. 43, 45. The company had more than once published lists of these gifts for 
pious purposes, most recently at the end of Waterhouse’s Declaration. 

°° Records, 2. 177. 
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in the discussion. He was also present on 5 March, when even 
more serious disagreements, were aired, and on 7 and 14 May, 
though, as before, the records do not indicate that he took any 
part in the debate.” By now the reputation of the company 
was so damaged that its very life was uncertain. On 12 
November 1623, when the anonymous donor sent the usual 
forty shillings, it was therefore decided that “the Sermon 
should be respited for a time in reguard of the present troubles 
of the Companie.” ** Six months later, its charter was revoked 
and, after eighteen years of activity, the Virginia Company 
ceased to exist. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 


37 Records, 2. 225, 231, 244, 300, 391, 422. Though they are still sometimes 
ascribed to him, there is of course no reason for believing that Donne wrote the 
verses signed “Io: Done” prefixed to John Smith, The Generall Historie of 
Virginia (London, 1624). 

°° Records, 2. 481. 
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THOMAS BURNET’S TELLURIS THEORIA SACRA 
AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


By H. V. S. Ocpen 


In the development of a popular attitude, it sometimes 
happens that a controversy not primarily concerned with that 
attitude constitutes a distinet step forward in insuring its vogue. 
A good example of this is the impetus which the vogue for 
mountain scenery received from the controversy begun by 
Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra (1681-9). The con- 
troversy centered on the nature of the world before the Flood, 
and upon the origin of the Flood and of mountains. The value 
of mountains, both aesthetic and utilitarian, was an integral 
though subordinate issue of the controversy. Burnet’s book, 
which appeared in English as The Theory of the Earth (1684) ,* 
was hostile to mountains on both counts, but it elicited a re- 
action so sympathetic to mountain scenery and so widespread, 
that the controversy must be recognized as a significant factor 
in the rise of the popularity of mountain scenery in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

It should not be assumed that the attitude toward mountains 
before the 1680’s was altogether hostile. On the contrary, 
mountainous scenery was universally admired in paintings from 
the fifteenth century on. The well-known condemnations of 
moutains in the seventeenth century are nearly always directed 
against or stimulated by the hardships and dangers of moun- 
tain travel. The distinction between looking at mountainous 
scenery and travelling through mountain country is a most 
important one in estimating the seventeenth-century attitude, 
and it must never be overlooked. It is probably true that the 
hostile attitude of travellers was the commonest one expressed 
in words. However, with the gradually decreasing danger of 
Alpine travel and with the rapidly increasing vogue for land- 
scape painting in the seventeenth century, there was a growing 
tendency to express approval for mountain scenery in words 


*Only the first two volumes appeared in English in this year; the others do 
not concern us. 
139 
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as well as on canvas. Coming at a propitious moment, Burnet’s 
geological theory had a noticeable effect in accelerating that 
tendency. 

Let us consider briefly what his theory was. Burnet was 
bothered by two problems. The first of these was the problem 
of the origin of mountains. The sight of mountains had aroused 
in him a deep curiosity, as he himself says: 


There is nothing doth more awaken our thoughts or excite our 
minds to enquire into the causes of such things, than the actual 
view of them; as I have had experience my self when it was my 
fortune to cross the Alps and Appennine Mountains; for the sight 
of those wild, vast and indigested heaps of Stone and Earth, did 
so deeply strike my fancy, that I was not easie till I could give my 
self some tolerable account how that confusion came in Nature.’ 


The other problem which puzzled Burnet was the source of 
the water for the Flood. He reasoned, plausibly enough, that 
there was not enough water on the earth to flood it to a depth 
which would cover the mountains. Hence he evolved his theory 
to account for the origin of mountains and for the mechanics 
of the Deluge. It was a matter of killing two birds with one 
stone. 

The ante-diluvian earth, Burnet speculated, was composed 
of concentric spherical layers. The outer layer consisted of 
earth. Its surface was perfectly smooth and flat, well calculated 
to please a taste for regularity and fertility: 


In this smooth Earth were the first Scenes of the World, and the 
first Generations of Mankind; it had the beauty of Youth and 
blooming Nature, fresh and fruitful, and not a wrinkle, scar or 
fracture in all its body; no Rocks nor Mountains, no hollow Caves, 
nor gaping Channels, but even and uniform all over. And the 
smoothness of the Earth made the face of the Heavens so too; the 
Air was calm and serene; none of those tumultuary motions and 
conflicts of vapours, which the Mountains and the Winds cause in 
ours: "T'was suited to a golden Age, and to the first innocency of 
Nature.® 


The layer beneath this outer crust consisted of water; we 


2 The Theory of the Earth: Containing an Account of the Original of the Earth, 
and of all the General Changes which it hath already Undergone, or is to Undergo 
till the Consummation of all Things (London, 1697, 3rd ed.), p. 95. 

® Ibid., p. 47. This text is cited by Professor C. A. Moore, “The Return to 
Nature in English Poetry,” SP 14 (1917), 252. 
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need not here recount how Burnet tries to make this plausible. 
The great change from ante-diluvian excellence came when, as 
a result of man’s wickedness, God caused the outer crust to 
break up and fall into the underlying layer of water. The 
outer crust did not fall evenly; in some places it fell together, 
and the resulting eminences are mountain ranges. In other 
places there were great gaps, and these depressions are the 
oceans. The flood resulted from the falling of the outer crust 
into the water, and from the great splash which ensued. 

Such in brief outline was Burnet’s theory. Its implications 
for the aesthetic values of landscapes are obvious. Mountains 
are the mere ruins of a better world; they may show a “ certain 
magnificence,” but they are essentially indications of a better 
form of things forever lost. Just as we may judge the greatness 
of the Romans from “ old Temples and broken Amphitheaters,” 
so we may reconstruct the excellence of the ante-diluvian world 
from its ruins.* Magnificent they may be, but he contends they 
are essentially ugly. He asserts the criteria of regularity and 
utility vigorously in his condemnation of mountains: 


These mountains are plac’d in no order one with another, that can 
either respect use or beauty; and if you consider them singly, they 
do not consist of any proportion of parts that is referable to any 
design, or that hath the least footsteps or Art or Counsel. There 
is nothing in Nature more shapeless and ill-figur’d than an old Rock 
or a Mountain, and all that variety that is among them, is but the 
various modes of irregularity.® 


This is the dominant attitude of the book, and it is always to 
the fore when Brunet is most ardently urging his theory. Ob- 
viously the theory itself demands these aesthetic values. 

But the sight of the Alps and Apennines had by no means 
left a totally disagreeable impression on Burnet. As we have 
noted, he admits that the “ ruins ” have a certain magnificence. 
He even admits that men in general admire mountains, along 
with other things: “. . . Mountains, and Precipices, and Plains 
and most of the varieties that we see and admire in the parts 
of the Earth.”* And he says explicitly that he himself likes 
to contemplate mountains and the grander aspects of nature 
more than anything else: 


* Ibid., p. 95. 5 Ibid., p. 98. ® Ibid., p. 75. 
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The greatest objects of Nature are, methinks, the most pleasing 
to behold; and next to the great Concave of the Heavens, and those 
boundless regions where the Stars inhabit, there is nothing that I 
look upon with more pleasure than the wide Sea and the Mountains 
of the Earth. There is something august and stately in the Air of 
these things, that inspires the mind with great thoughts and pas- 
sions; We do naturally, upon such occasions, think of God and his 
greatness: and whatsoever hath but the shadow and appearance of 
INFINITE, as all things have that are too big for our comprehen- 
sion, they fill and overbear the mind with their Excess, and cast it 
into a pleasing kind of stupor and admiration.’ 


The contradiction in Burnet’s attitudes was not overlooked by 
his opponents. The noteworthy thing is that such expressions 
should occur in a treatise of which all the implications were 
contrary to any approval of mountains. Even by itself Burnet’s 
book shows that the attitude toward mountain scenery in the 
1680’s was not one of unmixed condemnation. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth evoked a series of replies be- 
ginning in 1685 and running through to 1699.° We are con- 
cerned with only those in which mountains are defended. Of 
these one of the first and in some ways the most important was 
Erasmus Warren’s Geologia (1690) .° Warren was an orthodox 
Anglican clergyman. He explicitly attacks Burnet’s concept of 
the ante-diluvian world on the grounds that it would be inferior 
to the real world both in beauty and utility. He makes the 
following main points: (1) That the earth’s beauty, while not 
an absolute kind of beauty, is most excellent for the earth. 
(2) That if one were to imagine a beautiful prospect, he would 
of choice include the variety and irregularity of nature, because 
- without these the prospect would be less beautiful. (3) That 
Burnet’s own statements bear witness to the truth of this last 
statement. (4) That the Psalms are full of the praises of the 
earth, and specifically of rocks and mountains. (5) That 
mountains are useful to mankind, in that they serve as bound- 
aries to kingdoms, as sources of rivers, as the depositaries of 


7 Ibid., pp. 94-5; this text is quoted by Professor Moore, loc. cit., p. 252. 

® There is a bibliography of this controversy by Professor Moore, loc. cit., p. 253. 

® The full title is Geologia: or, a Discourse concerning the Earth before the 
Deluge. Wherein the Form and Properties Ascribed to it, in a Book Intituled the 
Theory of the Earth, are Excepted against: and it is Made to Appear, that the 
Dissolution of that Earth was not the Cause of the Universal Flood (London, 


1690) . 
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minerals, as the home of many wild animals, and as a means 
of increasing the area of certain countries and thereby sup- 
porting larger populations, e. g., ancient Palestine. 

Since Warren’s remarks seem to constitute a pattern which 
was more or less followed by subsequent opponents of Burnet, 
they are worth quoting in full: 


But, not to run out into endless Particulars, this Earth may com- 
pare with, and be thought to out-go that imaginary one, in Two 
general and chief things, Comeliness, and Usefulness. 

First, in Comeliness; for irregularities many times make a sort of 
Ornaments; and those ruggednesses and inequalities that are void 
of all exactness and order, do often pass for Beauties or a kind of 
Prettiness. But then more especially may they do so in the Earth, 
whose natural pulchritude is made up of such things as Art would 
call rudenesses; and consists in asymetries and a wild variety. And 
yet for an Earth, it is most beautiful and comely still. Thus an 
Urchin may be handsom in his kind, though he has not the beauty 
of a Dog; and a Dog, though he has not the beauty of an Horse; 
and an Horse, though he has not the beauty of a Man. And so is 
this Earth, though it has not the beauty of finer things in it, but 
only that which is peculiar to it self. For as the beauty of the Sun, 
lies in brightness and glory; and the beauty of the Sky, in clearness 
and serenity; so the beauty of the Earth, which is a different thing, 
does and must needs lie in very different instances, namely, in Seas 
and Lakes, and Islands and Continents; in Flats and Prominencies, 
and Plains and Protuberancies, and Hollownesses and Convexities; 
in smooth and spacious Levels in some places, and Hills and Moun- 
tainous Roughnesses in others. Whose careless diversifications, and 
interchangeable mixtures, as they mutually set off one another; so 
they all conspire to adorn the Earth; Insomuch that to suppose it 
of the prediluvian Form, would be rather to detract from its 
measures, than improve them. Yea, it would be in a manner to 
make it no Earth, or at least not so perfect a one as it is. For as 
we can have no Camels without Bunches; nor Mules without Hairs; 
nor Fowls without Feathers; or if we could, they would be but the 


_ more imperfect; so were the Earth abstracted from its aforesaid 


appendages, however it might have the more uniformity in it, yet 
as an Earth, it would have the less comliness. 

Somewhat to inforce this, Were a Man to contrive a Prospect for 
himself, we may be sure he would not have it all of a piece, or alike 
throughout: but would have it cast into Swamps and Hillocks, 
Bottoms and Gibbosities, Evenesses and Asperities; yea, into Seas 
and Ilets, and Rocks, if it could be; and so it would be an Image, 
not of the primitive, but present Earth. A petty [sic: ? pretty] 
Argument to prove, that there is something of perfection, or at 
least of pleasingness, in this Earth’s disorder (if we may call it so) 
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and that it is fitter to gratifie its principal Inhabitants (and so far) 
better in it self, than if it had been regular and undiversified. And 
the truth is, several of those appearances, which we are apt to call 
rude, confused and uncouth; and to count but Blemishes, Scars and 
Deformities; are commonly so well placed and suted to one another, 
as to become very taking in artificial Draughts, and a kind of 
natural Landskips. 

And however the Theorist does sometimes disparage the Moun- 
tainous parts of the Earth at such a rate, as if they had been wholly 
unworthy of the care of Nature, and she had scorned to put her 
hand to the work of their Formation (and indeed his Hypothesis 
makes them nothing but ruines:) yet another while, when the 
ingenious Man is pleased to turn the stream of his Eloquence the 
contrary way; he represents them (though certainly the most horrid 
visible pieces of Nature) as exceeding grateful to Beholders. Yea, 
he makes this very Earth of ours, and that in the hideously amazing 
and gastly Cragginess of its Mountains, to afford more delights to 
contemplative Minds, than ever the Roman or Grecian Theaters 
did, of those Sports wherewith they entertained Spectators. So he 
expresseth himself in the Latin Theory. And at the same time we 
find him transported as it were into a pleasing rapture or pang of 
Admiration, through the singular content and satisfaction he found, 
from the prospect and consideration of what we speak of. And truly 
that roughness, brokenness, and multiform confusion in the surface 
of the Earth; which to the inadvertent may seem to be nothing but 
inelegancies or frightful Disfigurements; to thinking Men, will ap- 
pear to be as the Tornings [sic], and Carvings, and ornamental 
Sculptures; that make up the Lineaments and Features of Nature, 
not to say her Braveries. Nor need we wonder that the Theorist 
should be so mightily pleased and raised, by the sight and contem- 
plation of these things; for though some would take them for flaws 
and botches, and the fag ends of Nature; yet in them, a quick and 
piercing Eye can easily discern, not only her pretty dexterous 
Mechanisms; but the marvellous and adoreable Skill of her Maker, 
most rarely expressed. And therefore the inspired Psalmist, medi- 
tating upon the Earth in its present Form; and particularly revolv- 
ing in his Holy Thoughts, the Mountains, and high Hills, the Rocks, 
and the great and wide Sea; was so taken with them, that he could 
not but think they had GOD for the cause or Author of them. And 
accordingly he declared and proclaimed the worst of them, not 
only to be produced by him; but to be the product of his infinite 
Wisdom. O LORD in WISDOM hast thou made them ALL, Psal. 
104.24. And when the Divine Wisdom brought forth the Earth 
and these pieces of it and ordered them into their present places and 
postures; and so admirably well, as that the Psalmist, directed by 
the Heavenly SPIRIT, could not chuse but celebrate the Production 
and disposition of them: has not this Earth as much to shew for 
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its being made by Rule and Measure, as another, of a pretended 
different Form, could have had? especially when it must all over 
have been but one vast Plain. 

And then, in the Second place, this Form of the Earth is most 
Useful likewise. It appears to be so in sundry respects, and very 
considerable ones. 

For now a great part of Mankind live by the Seas, either in way 
of Traffick or Navigation; not to say that all are some way or other 
the better for them. But in the First World, says the Theory, there 
was no Sea. 

Mountains also now are most eminently serviceable; That is 
so say, in Bounding Nations; in Dividing Kingdoms; in Deriving 
Rivers; in Yielding Minerals; and in breeding and harbouring 
innumerable wild creatures. I might also add, in contributing some- 
what towards enlarging the Earth and inabling it, in some Coun- 
tries, to sustain its Inhabitants. Thus it is alledged as one Reason 
why Palestine could mantain so many of old: that the Country was 
rising and falling into Hills and Vales, whereby ground was gained, 
and so the Land was far roomthier, to use my Author’s Phrase. 
And indeed that there were store of Hills in Judea, and very fruitful 
ones, is insinuated by the Royal Prophet, where he calls upon Men 
to give praise to GOD, for making Grass to grow upon the MOUN- 
TAINS. But in the first Earth there were no Mountains neither.?° 


This is Warren’s main defense of mountains, although there is 
another highly significant passage in which he points out how 
frequently the Bible employs the imagery of mountains and 
hills to express greatness and magnificance. “So we may ob- 
serve,” he says, “that there are few grand and remarkable 
things in Scripture; but the Mountains and Hills are brought 
in, to bear a part in their Character: to adorn and signalize, 
or set off their magnificence or excess.” *' To substantiate his 
point he cites some dozen Biblical texts in which mountains are 
associated with such emotions as joy, security, fear, and vic- 
tory. Such an appeal to the aesthetic authority of the Bible 
undoubtedly carried great weight in 1690. 

The next opponent of Burnet’s theory was the famous 
naturalist and scholar John Ray, whose arguments in defense 
of mountains are similar to those of Warren. Ray’s defense of 
mountains appeared first in his Miscellaneous Discourses con- 
cerning the Dissolution and Changes of the World (1692). He 


1° Tbid., pp. 144-8. 
41 Ibid., pp. 330-1. An attack on flat country is made on p. 301, and a rather 
stirring passage on the various moods and aspects of the sea occurs on pp. 218-9. 
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introduces his remarks on mountains with a paraphrase of 
Burnet’s strictures against them, and then proceeds as follows: 


To which I answer, That the present face of the Earth with all 
its Mountains and Hills, its Promontories and Rocks, as rude and 
deformed as they appear, seems to me a very beautiful and pleasant 
object, and with all that variety of Hills, and Valleys, and Inequali- 
ties far more grateful to behold, than a perfectly level Country 
without any rising or protuberancy, to terminate the sight: As any 
one that hath but seen the Isle of Ely, or any the like Countrey 
must needs acknowledge. Neither is it only more pleasant to behold, 
but more commodious for habitation, which is so plain, that I need 
not spend time to prove it.” 


Ray continues with the explanation of seven ways in which 
mountains are beneficial to man: they are the homes of valuable 
animals; they sustain useful plants; they yield minerals; even 
their tops are useful for feeding cattle; they are necessary as 
the source of water for rivers; they keep the “ vapours ” of the 
tropics out of temperate climates; and they serve as boundaries 
for nations. The important thing is that Ray begins with the 
aesthetic argument: mountains and hills are good to look at.* 

The same passage with some alterations appeared in Ray’s 
expansion of the Miscellaneous Discourses which appeared in 
the following year under the title of Three Physio-Theological 
Discourses (1693) .* Ray adds a remark in praise of “ that 
spatious and ravishing prospect of the Countrey on one hand, 
and the Sea on the other,” which one may behold from “ the 
Downs of Sussex.” ** The same passage occurs in the second 
and all subsequent editions of Ray’s best known work, The 
Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of Creation (2nd ed., 
1692) .°° Here Ray makes a short but highly significant addi- 


Pp. 165-6. 

23 Pp. 166-170. 

14The full title of the 1693 edition is Three Physico-Theological Discourses, 
concerning I. The Primitive Chaos, and the Creation of the World. II. The General 
Deluge, its Causes and Effects. Ill. The Dissolution of the World, and Future 
Conflagration. .. . The Second Edition Corrected, very much Enlarged, and 
Illustrated with Copper-Plates (London, 1693). I have not been able to find any 
record of the first edition of this title, and conclude that the Miscellaneous Dis- 
courses constitutes the first edition. 

5P. 36. 

16T have not had access to the first edition (1691), but in the second edition 
of 1692 Ray says (p. 205) that “ This Discourse concerning the use of Mountains ” 
has appeared in his Miscellaneous Discourses. The implication is that it appeared 
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tion: “That the Mountains are pleasant objects to behold 
appears, in that the very Images of them, their Draughts and 
Landskips are so much esteemed.” ** How popular the drafts 
and landscapes of mountains were in the 1690’s, I hope to 
show elsewhere.'* In all, Ray’s defense of mountains was 
printed at least three times before 1700, and four more times 
by 1714. 

The next reply to Burnet was Considerations on a Book 
Entituled, The Theory of the Earth (1693) by a clergyman 
named John Beaumont. Beaumont begins his defense of moun- 
tains by quoting Burnet’s passage in praise of “the greatest 
objects of Nature,” points to Burnet’s inconsistency, and asserts 
that it was a pity that the supposed ante-diluvian world did 
not have the advantage of seas and mountains. The ancients, 
he says, never described a “ Paradise ” without mentioning both 
of these aspects of natural scenery. “ I know not how all Man- 
kind may stand affected,” he continues, 


but I know a great part will agree with me, that a level Country 
can never be so pleasant, as a Country diversified in Site and 
Ornament, with Mountains, Valleys, Chases, Plains, Woods, cata- 
ractical Falls, and Serpentine Courses of Rivers, with a Prospect of 
the Sea, &c. What is a dull Level to this? Where the sight is 
terminated at the next Hedge; and if you raise Towers to overlook 
ye can never equal, or come near the Charming variety of the 
other.’® 


Beaumont reveals a taste in landscape quite in accord with 
that of landscape painters of the time, both in subject matter 
and in the theory of variety. He proceeds to the utilitarian 
parts of his argument, using as his transition an analogy be- 
tween the earth and a woman. The mountains, he says, afford 
mankind both beauty and nourishment. Thus they are “no 
less ornamental, and of necessary use to the Earth . . . than 
the protuberant Breasts of a Woman are, both for beautifying 
her Person, and yielding sweet streams of Milk for the nourish- 


there for the first time, since its publication was subsequent to that of the first 
edition of The Wisdom of God. 

7 208. 

18In a book to be entitled “English Taste in Landscape in the Seventeenth 
Century.” 

*P. 56. 
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ment of her Children.” * In general his remarks on the use- 
fulness of mountains follow those of Warren and Ray. 

These passages defending mountains both on aesthetic and 
utilitarian grounds will suffice to show the kind of response 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth drew forth.* Another defense of 
mountains which was shaped by Burnet’s remarks, if not 
directly provoked by them, is to be found in Richard Bentley’s 
eighth Boyle Lecture preached on December 5, 1692.? Bentley 
is attacking atheism, and the basis of his attack is the argument 
from design (namely, that the character of the creation implies 
a beneficent creator). This puts upon him the obligation to 
show that everything in the creation, including mountains, is 
good and serves some useful purpose. The curious thing about 
his argument for mountains is that he directs it squarely at 
Burnet’s defense of a smooth earth. It is amusing to contem- 
plate what Burnet must have felt when he found his thesis 
attributed to the atheists. Bentley recites the stock utilitarian 
arguments for mountains, interjecting unmistakable references 
to Burnet’s theory: e. g., “Who would part with these solid 
and substantial blessings for the little fantastical pleasantness 
of a smooth uniform convexity and rotundity of a globe?” 
After several more ingenious arguments against the advantages 
cf a flat smooth earth, Bentley turns to the aesthetic argument, 
appealing both to the Scriptures and to the ancient poets in 
the course of his argument. But like the others, Bentley places 
the main burden of his aesthetic argument on the principle of 
variety, praising mountains for the diversity they give to 
scenery. His sermon shows, I think, how Burnet’s theory was 


21 Two replies to Burnet defending mountains on utilitarian but not aesthetic 
grounds were William Nicholls, A Conference with a Theist, Part II (London, 
1697), pp. 188-91, and John Keill, An Examination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the 
Earth (Oxford, 1698). Two replies in which mountains are not specifically defended 
were John Woodward, An Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth (1695) , 
and Robert St. Clair, The Abyssinian Philosophy Confuted: or, Telluris Theoria 
Neither Sacred, nor Agreeable to Reason (1697). Four replies which I have not 
had access to are Herbert Crofts, Bishop of Hereford, Some Animadversions upon 

. “The Theory of the Earth” (1685), S. P., Six Philosophical Essays upon 
several Subjects, viz. Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth (1699), the anonymous 
Reflections upon the Theory of the Earth; occasioned by a late Examination of it 
(1699), and William Whiston, New Theory of the Earth (1696). 

Works (ed. Dyce, London, 1838), 3. 195-9. 
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directly responsible for the vigorous defense of mountains as 
scenery. The argument from design to prove the existence and 
beneficence of God did not in the seventeenth century usually 
include the aesthetic argument; in this case it was Burnet’s 
attack on the beauty of mountains which determined the 
character of Bentley’s argument. 

One other text on mountains reveals the influence of Burnet’s 
book. This is John Dennis’s famous letter of 1688 describing 
his alpine crossing.** Denis is by no means hostile to Burnet’s 
theory; on the contrary he is prone to accept it. The significant 
thing is that his enthusiasm for mountain scenery is not in the 
least diminished by his familiarity with Burnet’s book, and 
perhaps is even augmented by it. After telling of the ascent 
of Mont Cenis, he says: “If these Hills were first made with 
the World, as has been a long time thought, and Nature design’d 
them only as a mound to inclose her Garden Italy: Then we 
may well say of her what some affirm of great Wits, that her, 
careless irregular and Boldest Strokes are most admirable.” * 
On the other hand, he believes that Burnet is probably right: 
“But if these Mountains were not a Creation, but form’d by 
universal Destruction, when the Arch with a mighty flaw dis- 
solv’d and fell into the vast Abyss (which surely is the best 
opinion) then are these Ruines of the old World the greatest 
wonders of the New.” Dennis continues in a vein which shows 
how easily Burnet’s rhetoric and even his ideas could be made 
the basis for an ecstatic eulogy of mountain scenery: “ For 
they [the Alps] are not only vast,” he says, 


but horrid, hideous, ghastly Ruins . . . Ruins upon Ruins in mon- 
strous Heaps, and Heaven and Earth confounded. The uncouth 
Rocks that were above us, Rocks that were void of all form, but 
what they had receiv’d from Ruine; the frightful view of the Preci- 
pices, and the foaming Waters that threw themselves headlong 
down them, made all such a Consort up for the Eye, as that sort 
of Musick does for the Ear, in which Horrour can be joyn’d with 
Harmony.”* 


28 Miscellanies in Prose and Verse (London, 1692), pp. 182-140. All the significant 
parts of this letter have been quoted in full by Professor C. D. Thorpe in his 
article “Two Augustans Cross the Alps: Dennis and Addison on Mountain 
Scenery,” SP, 32 (1935). 464-8. 

4 Ibid. (London, 1698, 2nd ed.), p. 138. 

Ibid., p. 189. 
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Dennis takes over Burnet’s whole vocabulary of disparagement, 
but uses it with reversed values to communicate the sense of 
thrill and delight which he experienced in crossing Mont Cenis. 

It is apparent, then, that even among those who respected 
Burnet as a geological theorist, the influence was not necessarily 
such as to discourage the vogue for mountain scenery. If one 
considers the texts praising mountains in the Theory of the 
Earth itself, together with the many replies to it in which the 
beauty of mountains is extolled, it is fair to conclude that the 
controversy marked a decisive step forward in the written 
expression of the vogue for mountain scenery. 


University of Michigan. 
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POLITICAL THEORY IN GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
By Z. S. Fink 


In Four Essays on “ Gulliver's Travels,” the late Professor 
Arthur E. Case remarks that Swift, in spite of his association 
with the Tories, was a life-long adherent of a political theory 
which formed an important element in the principles of the 
Old Whigs. This theory is identified as one which held that 
“the three estates of the realm—king, nobles, and commons— 
were of equal importance to the state, the king being charged 
with keeping the balance between the others.” The further 
observation is made that “this form of government was fre- 
quently called ‘ gothic.’”»* There can be no question of the 
essential soundness of these views. Some pages later, Professor 
Case also correctly pointed out that the ghosts of Glubbdubdrib 
are used to set forth “ examples of good government in accord- 
ance with the tried, sound principles of ancient models,” and 
that the “ exemplar of ‘ gothic’ government in classical times 
is the Roman republic at its best.” The present note, by 
examining the historical development of the view of govern- 
ment which Swift adopted, undertakes to determine in what 
sense it was a “ gothic” theory and by so doing to explain 
how Swift could advance such a concept and at the same time 
hold up classical models as examples. To this aim is added 
the further one of setting forth whatever additional considera- 
tions may be suggested about Gulliver's Travels by such an 
exploration. 

Essentially, the theory to which Swift subscribed was that of 
the mixed or balanced state, according to which it was believed 
that those governments are best in which monarchial, aristo- 
cratic, and democratic elements are all present and exist in a 
sort of balance or equilibrium. Of this basic conception there 
were such variant forms as that the three elements should be 
equal in power; that one element should be stronger than the 
other two individually; and that one element, even though 


* (Princeton, 1945), p. 108. 
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weaker than the other two, might act as a balance between 
them. Inasmuch as it was recognized from the beginning that 
the monarchial element might be represented by a king or by 
consuls or a council, it followed that a mixed state might be 
either a republic or a monarchy.’ 

In origin this theory was neither Gothic nor Whig, but 
classical. It was formulated by Polybius, who saw in the 
Roman republic and in Sparta the grand masterpieces of mixed 
political organization, and came down through Cicero, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, and a long line of Renaissance 
writers which included Machiavelli, Cardinal Gasparo Con- 
tarini, and Sir Thomas More. As the theory developed, it 
annexed the political reputation of the Republic of Venice, 
which was seen by writers like Contarini as the perfect modern 
example of mixed and balanced gavernment and as the modern 
counterpart of the ancient republics. It was explained that 
the situation of Venice enabled it to preserve the principles of 
classical political wisdom into modern times when all the rest 
of Europe was submerged beneath defective Gothic govern- 
ments during the barbarian invasions. With More, the history 
of the theory begins, on a utopian plane, in England. But it 
did not long remain sequestered “out of the world into 
Atlantic and Utopian polities.” John Ponet and Sir Thomas 
Smith applied it to the interpretation of the English consti- 
tution, with the result that between their time and the outbreak 
of the Civil Wars England was often described as a monarchial 
mixed state. But the great elaboration of the concept of 
balanced government came with the classical republicans of 
the Puritan era—the Harringtons and Miltons—who sought to 
create in England a republican mixed state on the model of the 
ancient masterpieces of political organization and their sup- 
posed modern counterpart, the Venetian republic. After the 
Restoration the theory that England was a mixed monarchy 
was revived with the accompanying contention in some quar- 
ters that the English monarchy really achieved the ideal at 


? For a full treatment of this theory and the observations about it in the 
following paragraph see my The Classical Republicans: An Essay in the Recovery 
of a Pattern of Thought in Seventeenth Century England (Northwestern University 
Studies in the Humanities, No. IX, 1945). 
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which the republicans had aimed. The next development was 
that the concept of mixed monarchy became Whig and Gothic. 
It is easy enough to see how it became a Whig theory. It 
became Gothic by a process of appropriation, and at this 
interesting phenomenon we must now look. 

From Diggers to Royalists, all groups in the constitutional 
debates of the seventeenth century appealed to what passed for 
history. The result, as Dr. Samuel Kliger has demonstrated,* 
was that by the latter part of the century antiquarian research 
carried on in the interest of politics had produced a large body 
of data from which were drawn the conclusions: (1) that the 
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English monarchy in its original institution was a limited one; 


(2) that in this respect it partook of the character of all 
northern or Gothic monarchies; and (3) that in the Gothic 
system king, nobles, and people all participated. From these 
perceptions it was only a step to adopting the classical theory 
of the mixed polity and showing that Gothic governments were 
mixed governments. The classical republicans had not been 
wanting in recognition of this fact: they simply found the 
Gothic version a defective one.* To this circumstance is doubt- 
less to be attributed the fact that when the Whigs revived the 
theory of mixed monarchy,’ they were often not content simply 
to add England and other northern states to the classical 
theory. Instead, they showed a distinct tendency to take over 
completely the theory of the mixed state, suppressing in the 
process not only its classical examples but even, in some cases, 


°Tn a very full and important dissertation in the Library of Northwestern Uni- 
versity on Sir William Temple and the Gothic Cult of the Seventeenth Century. 

‘Harrington is a good illustration. See Oceana, ed. S. B. Liljegren (Heidelberg, 
1924), pp. 12, 197, 124, 43-45, and compare my Classical Republicans, pp. 95-99, 
159-64, on the views of Milton and Sydney. 

54 Letter to Monsieur Van B——de M——at Amsterdam, Written Anno 1676, 
by Denzil Lord Holles concerning the Government of England, p. 4; John Toland, 
Preface to his ed. of the Oceana and Other Works of Harrington (London, 1700), 
p. viii; James Tyrrell, Bibliotheca Politica (London, 1694), p. 348 (misnumbered 
as p. 339). How completely the idea had permeated Whig thinking is shown by the 
fact that in the great dispute over the Peerage Bill of 1719, both sides agreed that 
England was a mixed monarchy (see The Town Talk, The Fish Pool, The Plebeian, 
The Old Whig, The Spinster etc. By the Authors of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian (London, 1790), pp. 301, 249, 258-60, 284). For Walpole’s ideas on the 
mixed nature of the monarchy see Cobbett, Parliamentary History, 9. 473. 
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its classical origin and theoretical foundations.’ By so doing 
they saved the principle of the mixed state and avoided both 
embarrassing comparisons between Gothic monarchies and 
classical models, such as the republicans had made, and the 
republican implications of such comparisons, at the same time 
being left free to cite classical examples in other respects if 
they wished.’ Thus did it come about that a classical theory 
became a Gothic theory, and that a Whig writer of the latter 
part of the century is likely to be found gravely assuring the 
reader that mixed and balanced government was unknown to 
the ancients and was the peculiar invention and characteristic 
of Gothic monarchies.* It may be added parenthetically that 
as the original formulation of this notion receded into the back- 
ground, Englishmen often forgot about the other Gothic mon- 
archies and came to think of mixed and balanced government 
as the peculiar excellence of their own constitution, a view 
which is enshrined in the pages of Blackstone.’ 


°So successful was the campaign to spread this view of the matter that Swift 
refers to it in 1701 as the general opinion (Discourse of the Contests and Dissen- 
tions between the Nobles and Commons of Athens and Rome, ch. i). Cf. the views 
of the zealous propagandist James Tyrell in that epitome of Whig theory, Biblio- 
theca Politica, p. 348 (misnumbered as p. 339). 

“They sometimes availed themselves of this freedom to draw comparisons 
between northern monarchies and the pure imperial authority of the Roman 
Empire (see Tyrrell, p. 348, misnumbered 339). 

* A striking case in point is afforded by Henry Nevill’s Plato Redivivus (1681). 
Nevill had been an associate of Harrington in Oceana days and a classical republican, 
and as a translator of Machiavelli knew very well where the theory of mixed 
government came from. It is my opinion, which I have elsewhere developed, that 
he was a republican still and had ultimate republican intentions, but he writes 
ostensibly as a Whig monarchist and as such presents the Whig contention that 
mixed government was a northern invention in politics unknown to the ancients 
(see pp. 92 and 175 in the second edition, 1681) . 

® Blackstone declared that the ancients “had in general no idea of any other 
permanent form of government but these three [monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy]: for though Cicero declares himself of opinion, ‘ esse optime, constitutam 
rempublicam quae ex tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, et populari, sit modice 
confusa,’ yet Tacitus treats this notion of a mixed government, formed out of them 
all, and partaking the advantages of each, as a visionary whim, and one that, if 
effected, could never be lasting or secure. But happily for us of this island, the 
British Constitution has long remained, and I trust will long continue, a standing 
exception to the truth of this observation ”’ (Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
with Notes by Christian, Chitty, Lee, Hovenden, and Ryland, Philadelphia, n. d., 
1. 34). Cf. the statement on 1. 33 that “ political writers of antiquity will not 
allow more than three regular forms of government,” and that “all other species 
of government, they say, are either corruptions of, or reducible to, these three.” 
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To return to Swift, Professor Case was quite right, as I have 
said, in seeing in him a life-long adherent of the theory of mixed 
government. Its principles are enunciated in 1701 in the Dis- 
course of the Contests and Dissentions between the Nobles and 
Commons of Athens and Rome and reappear in Gulliver's 
Travels. That Swift as both Whig and Tory should have held 
to the same basic philosophy of government is not so remark- 
able as might at first seem, for after the Revolution of 1688 
had made impossible the Filmerism which had served the Tories 
well enough before that event, they largely assimilated Whig 
notions on mixed government into their own views, a process 
which Bolingbroke himself illustrates very well.’° But Swift 
did not know merely the Whig-Gothic version of mixed govern- 
ment. He knew equally well the classical-republican-Venetian 
train of speculation and the fact that there were great classical 
examples of the mixed state. His strong sense of fact, indeed, 
led him to protest against the notion that mixed polities were a 
Gothic invention." Furthermore, he wrote in the light of both 
traditions. He did it in the Discourse of the Contests and 
Dissentions when he based his argument on the explicit con- 
tention that classical examples were significant to modern times 
because the English monarchy and the ancient republics shared 
the same basic principles,’* and he did it again in Gulliver's 
Travels when he constructed the mixed monarchy of the Brob- 
dingnagians in Book IT,’* and had Gulliver discover in Book III 
on the island of Glubbdubdrib that the Brutuses and the 
younger Cato were heroes and that the shades of a Roman 
Senate “seemed to be an assembly of heroes and demigods ” 
beside which modern legislatures made a poor showing indeed.”* 
Thus did the strange anomaly come about which Professor Case 
pointed out but did not explain, that Roman models and 


© Works (Philadelphia, 1841, 4 vols.), 2. 381. Cf. 1. 306-07, 331, 333; 2. 114. 
The fact, of course, explains Blackstone’s enthusiasm for mixed monarchy. 

™ Discourse, ch. i. 

Ibid. 

13 Bd. A. E. Case (New York, 1938), p. 142. 

4 Ibid., p. 210. It should also be noted that, correspondingly, Swift took a view 
of Julius Caesar as one of the great villains of history which is so similar to that 
of Harrington as to seem almost to have come straight out of the pages of the 
Oceana (see Liljegren’s edition, pp. 12, 39). 
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ancient republican statesmen are held up for admiration in a 
book which develops a so-called Gothic theory of mixed 
monarchy. 

But more than just this point is explained by the fact that 
Swift wrote in the light of the classical as well as of the Gothic 
tradition. The attitude of our own time which accepts political 
parties as devices which are normal to the functioning of repub- 
lican government was no part of the thought of the classical 
republicans of the Renaissance. To them political parties were 
factions, and the development of factions of any kind being 
considered inimical to the maintenance of the balance in a 
mixed state, they were at all costs to be prevented. Ingenuity 
was exhausted in the attempt to achieve this end. For this 
attitude several things were responsible. One was the preoccu- 
pation of Renaissance theorists with the Roman model, which 
they considered great but not perfect, and the factional disputes 
between the nobility and the plebeians which marked its 
history. It was believed that these were due to an original 
defect in the balance which was never fully corrected and 
which in consequence in the end brought about the collapse 
of the republic.” Machiavelli drew the same conclusion from 
the history of the Italian republics which in the later Middle 
Ages had gone down before the despots under the weight of 
factional struggles.** And Englishmen like Harrington found 
in the divisions of their own time and their own country 
further confirmation of this line of thinking.” It was also 
promoted by the contrast which appeared to be presented by 
the supposed ageless tranquillity of the Republic of Venice,"* in 


1° Paolo Paruta, Politick Discourses, trans. Henry Earl of Monmouth (London, 
1657), pp. 3, 12, 6. Harrington also made much of the idea (Oceana, pp. 58-59 
and cf. p. 187). 

16 Machiavelli declared that the republic set up in Florence in 1393 had come 
to ruin because “no check was laid on powerful men to keep them from forming 
political parties, which are the ruin of a state” (Discourse on Florence in “ The 
Prince” and Other Works, trans. Allan H. Gilbert, Chicago, 1941, p. 79). 

17 Oceana, pp. 55, 107. Harrington’s warnings were directed mainly against a 
one-party government, but it is clear that his objection extended to all parties, 
whether single or multiple, and that he contemplated a partyless state. 

18 Tt was a belief widely held and zealously fostered by Venetian historians that 
the republic had enjoyed unbroken tranquillity for centuries. See my Classical 
Republicans, pp. 35 ff. 
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which elaborate provisions existed which were designed to pre- 
vent, and which were largely successful in preventing, the rise 
of parties, and in which every legislator and administrator 
was obliged to act, not as a member of a group engaged in 
implementing a political program, but as an individual using 
his best judgment for the welfare of the state. These ends were 
achieved by the element of lot introduced into the complicated 
process used in the selection of the Doge, the use of the secret 
ballot in both the Senate and the Great Council, and severe 
penalties for anything resembling electioneering and canvassing 
for votes.*® With this background in mind, it should not sur- 
prise the reader to discover that the solidifying of Englishmen 
into Whigs and Tories during the second half of the seventeenth 
century was not unanimously accepted as either a natural or 
desirable development. Throughout the period and into the 
eighteenth century one finds occasional attacks on the idea of 
political parties accompanied by proposals to prevent them by 
introducing the “ ballot of Venice” and other contrivances of 
that republic into England.” 

The significance of these facts in connection with Swift 
appears to have been overlooked, with the result that Gulliver’s 
Travels has been too exclusively interpreted as a Tory satire 
on the Whigs. To adopt this point of view as representing 
the whole truth of the matter is to miss one of the main points 
in the elaboration of the first two books and one, moreover, 
which is recurred to in Book IV. The facts are that Swift 
wrote in the tradition of the partyless state dear to the hearts 
of the classical republicans of the Puritan era and their Renais- 
sance predecessors. In 1701 in the Discourse of the Contests 
and Dissentions he had used the factional struggles of the 
ancients to show that the violence of party strife could destroy 
a state. In Gulliver's Travels he went further. Book I is more 
than just an attack on the Whigs; it is a merciless satire on 


Ibid., pp. 30, 32-33. 

2°See The Benefit of the Ballot, with the Nature and Use Thereof; Particularly 
in the Republick of Venice (c. 1680); An Inquiry into the Inconveniences of Public 
and the Advantages of Private Elections, with the Method of the Ballot (1701); 
The Patriot’s Proposal to the People of England concerning the Ballot (1705); and 
the extended attack on political parties in the Preface to the anonymous English 
translation of the Maxims of the Government of Venice (1707). 
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Whigs and Tories, on the activities of political parties in 
general. However much he espoused the Tory point of view 
in the immediate situation of his own day, he could not help 
seeing that from a larger point of view High Heels and Low 
Heels were alike contemptible and the causes which divided 
them trivial, like the differences in religious groups which also 
excited his ire. What Swift’s real intention was is proved, not 
merely by the fact that the ideal state for ideal beings which 
he contrived in Book IV is without the faintest trace of political 
parties, but by the fact that they are equally lacking in Book 
II, in which he set up, as Professor Case has rightly main- 
tained,** a model which might be adapted to the capabilities 
of that imperfect creature called man. The kingdom of the 
Brobdingnagians is a partyless state, and the point is empha- 
sized when, after one of Gulliver’s expansive accounts of 
England to the King, the monarch picks him up and in a fit 
of laughter asks whether he was a Whig or a Tory.” 

Still another respect in which Swift is to be related to the 
thought of the classical republicans of the Puritan era is found 
in his treatment of military matters. That a standing army is 
a very useful device for those who would smother opposition 
was discovered in the fifteenth century by the kings of France 
and in England by Oliver Cromwell during the regime of the 
major generals. The result was that after the Restoration, all 
shades of English opinion, Whig and Tory alike, looked on the 
institution with repugnance, an attitude which was still so 
strong by the end of the century that after the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 Williany III was forced to reduce the army 
to about 8000 men.** The same opposition, however, did not 
extend on the part of some writers to the idea of a militia.” 
Both attitudes were connected with the idea of the mixed state. 
The favorite argument of those who opposed a standing army 
was that it put in the hands of whoever controlled it the power 


°*! Four Essays, p. 110. 

105. 

28 Richard Lodge, The History of England from the Restoration to the Death of 
William III, 1660-1702 (London and New York, 1910), pp. 145, 306, 309, 410. 
The Bill of Rights under which William and Mary took the throne forbade them to 
maintain a standing army in time of peace. 

24 J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army (London, 1935), 1. 386. 
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to overthrow the balance on which the government rested.” 
During the Puritan period the idea had developed that a militia 
of citizens, on the contrary, was a suitable device for preventing 
anyone in the state from seizing more than his due share of 
power.”> Now when we come to Swift, we find that both in 
the letter to Pope in which he stated much of his political credo 
about 1721 °° and in Gulliver's Travels** he strorigly con- 
demned standing armies. But on a militia of citizens his 
attitude was quite different. Not only is the Brobdingnagian 
kingdom provided with such an organization, but it is speci- 
fically advanced as a device for insuring against the assump- 
tion of more than its due share of power by any one of the 
three elements of the state.*® That Swift could have thought 
of such a view independently, I am willing to grant. I could 
concede, too, that the idea that in a mixed state a militia can 
preserve the balance which a standing army is destructive of, 
could have been taken from the great dispute over a standing 
army in 1697, but the notion was, in origin, an invention of 
the classical republicans of the Puritan era. That Swift was 
writing in this tradition, with its accompanying idealization 


*° See Walter Moyle and John Trenchard, An Argument showing That a Standing 
Army Is Inconsistent with a Free Government, and Absolutely Destructive of the 
English Monarchy (London, 1697); and Lord Somers, A Letter Ballancing the 
Necessity of Keeping a Land Force in Times of Peace, with the Dangers That May 
Follow on It (London, 1697) . 

*° The point is developed at length in a Harringtonian tract of 1659, The Leveller: 
or, The Principles and Maxims concerning Government and Religion Which Are 
Asserted by Those That Are Commonly Called Levellers. This tract is reprinted 
by William H. Dunham and Stanley Pargellis in their Complaint and Reform in 
England, 1436-1714. (New York, 1938), in which see pp. 683f. Though Milton was 
even willing to have a standing army, something of the same idea appears to have 
been in his mind when he provided for a militia in The Ready and Easy Way to 
Establish a Free Commonwealth as a guaranty against the taking of more than its 
proper share of power by the Grand Council which he proposed to set up (Prose 
Works, ed. Bohn, 2. 123). 

** Correspondence, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910, 6 vols.), 3. 120. 

8“ Above all, he [the Brobdingnagian king] was amazed to hear me talk of a 
mercenary standing army in the midst of peace” (p. 133). This attitude is the 
explanation of the ludicrous exercises through which the army of the Lilliputian 
king is put in Book I (pp. 26-29). 

*° Professor Case’s statement that the king was supposed to maintain the balance 
between the people and the nobles applies to the Discourse of the Contests and 
Dissentions, but he is in error in finding the same concept in Gulliver’s Travels 
(see p. 142). It is clear that on this matter his views changed. 
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of Venetian practices is, I think, proved by the fact that the 
militia of the Brobdingnagians is itself guarded against the 
development of faction, as it is in Harrington’s Oceana, by 
having officers “ chosen after the manner of Venice by ballot.” * 

A proper appreciation of Swift’s views on a militia prepares 
us for understanding the last relationship of his thought to the 
train of speculation coming down from Polybius. Plato and 
Aristotle were struck by the impermanence of forms of govern- 
ment, by the way in which monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy, the “ pure ” forms of the state, tended to sink into their 
corresponding corruptions and to succeed one another in cyclic 
progression. Now it was precisely this tendency toward degen- 
eration which advocates of the mixed polity claimed to arrest 
through setting up a balance or equilibrium of the components. 
It was not believed that the mere presence of monarchial, 
aristocratic, and democratic elements produced an equilibrium, 
and there were differences of opinion as to the nature of 
the balance and the means, not only of creating it, but of 
maintaining it; but the contention was made that once an 
equilibrium was created and satisfactory devices existed for 
preserving it, the forces of decay could be allayed. This was 
the claim of Polybius; though they varied in their estimate of 
the extent to which deterioration might be overcome, it was 
no less the claim of Machiavelli, Harrington, Milton, and 
Algernon Sydney.® Inherent, therefore, in the theory of the 
mixed state was the idea of a persistent deteriorationism for 
which there is nevertheless an effective remedy. 

In estimating the element of deteriorationism in Gulliver's 
Travels, Professor Case notes that Swift “proposed reforms 
which often (though by no means always) called for a return 
to a real or an imagined earlier practice that was nearer to 
perfection,” and that this is not strange in view of the fact 
that Swift lived “in an age which was habituated to a belief 
that the world tended to decline.” ** This is excellent as far 


108. 51 142. 

2 For a full account see the chapters dealing with these writers in my Classical 
Republicans. 

3°, 124. For the general background see the notable study by R. F. Jones, 
Ancients and Moderns: A Study of the Background of the “ Battle of the Books,” 
(Washington University Studies in Language and Literature, New Series, 6, St. 
Louis, 1936). 
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as it goes, but it does not go far enough either in estimating 
the extent of Swift’s deteriorationism or in referring it simply 
to the general deteriorationism of the age. The fact is that the 
concept runs through Gulliver’s Travels from beginning to end. 
It could, I think, be maintained that it is one of the two or 
three most persistent motifs in the whole book.** Swift had a 
sense of the tendency of all things human to degenerate which 
was as overpowering as that of a Machiavelli or a Sydney. 
But his views on the militia and its functions in preserving 
the balance show that he shared with other exponents of the 
mixed state, not only specific notions about a militia, but also 
the general attempt, carried to an extraordinary degree in 
Harrington’s Oceana, to find devices for maintaining the equi- 
librium. Gulliver finds the Brobdingnagians living in a state 
of internal tranquillity. He learns, however, from their histories 
that for many ages they had been troubled by civil strife, “ the 
nobility often contending for power, the people for liberty, and 
the king for absolute dominion.” But we are told that in the 
time of the grandfather of the reigning king, the militia had 
been established by common consent and that since that time 
civil peace had continued without interruption.” The equi- 
librium, in short, had been more perfectly adjusted by this 
move. We are forced to the conclusion that Swift’s notions on 
political deteriorationism and its correctives were, like several 
other aspects of his thought, specifically in the classical 
tradition. 


Northwestern University 


**In Book I, when Swift comes to his description of commendable practices of 
the Lilliputians, he explains that he refers to “ the original institutions, and not the 
most scandalous corruptions into which these people are fallen by the degenerate 
nature of man” (p. 50). In Book II it is the judgment of the Brobdingnagian 
king, at the conclusion of Gulliver’s account of England, that European institutions 
have deteriorated from an original that might once have been tolerable (p. 134). 
Deterioration is implicit in the comparison of a Roman Senate and the British 
Parliament in Book III (p. 210), and it is made explicit as Gulliver calls up 
further shades of departed heroes and an old English yeoman (pp. 217-18). In 
Gulliver’s first flush of enthusiasm for the struldbruggs he considers it one of their 
advantages that they could observe “the several gradations by which corrup- 
tion steals into the world, and oppose it at every step.” He notes further that by 
their example they could “ probably prevent that continual degeneracy of human 
nature” (p. 226). In Book IV one of the theories advanced to explain the origin 
of the Yahoos is that they have degenerated from castaway Europeans (p. 295). 

SP. 142. 


